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Reed of Sandy Solls. 


Beside the study of the effects of lim® 
upon soils an! crops, the Rhode Island Ex | 
periment Station has been testing some 0”) 
the sandy spote which are many and large. 
in some portions of the State, to ascertain 
what fertilizer and treatment is best adapted | 
to bring them ap to a productive condition 
in the cheapest and quickest way. 

Many know that the sabarbs of Provi- 
dence are very sandy plains, which, by the 
liberal use of stable manures from that 
olty and other fertilizers, have been made a, 
garden which has supplied many early vege- 
tables, earlier by about two weekes.shan | 
they can be grown in other sections upon | 
heavier solls forthe home market and for 
the markets of other cities and towns from | 
Bangor to New York at least. Nor is their 
earliness the only recommendation of these 
vegetables. They are claimed to be supe- 
rior in quality to those from the Sonth, and 
at least equal to those grown in the most 
favored sections of New Jersey. 

The problem to besolved was not then 
the possibility of making such naturally 
poor land productive, but howto do it so) 
that one can compete with those wh» ocegan | 





to improve thelr land when manure cost | Tok, would not bs as effective hare as upon  girgits and other 
—* 8 it does now, and early vegetables | land that was acid, because of containing | flourish, and are in 


sold at higher prices because of Jess compe- 
tition with the Southern track farms. To) 
learn this they have made several tests at) 
different points in the State, and analyzed | 
soils to see how they varied one from 
another when looking much alike. Lack of | 
space prevents us from giving the details of 
all these tests, bat we willtry to give the 
conclusions which they reached as a result 
of their experiments. | 


Both analyses and crop fesults showed | 
that such soils were lacking in manare or | 
vegetable matter and phosphoric acid; also | 
that they were generally acid and benefited 
by the use of lime, ‘The lack of lime and of 
nitrogen from decaying vegeteble matter | 
would be well supplied by stable manare, | 
and that of phosphates by bone, or com-| 
mercial fertilizers contairing a considerable | 
percentage of acid phosphate, and such we | 
have understood to have been the sources | 
from which the gardeners there added to 
the fertility of their soll. 


Can they be furnished in cheaper forms? 
rhe blue, white and yellow lapines grow) 
well opon these sandy soils, and they are of | 
those classes of plants which draw their 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, so that they 
only need the less expensive potash and) 
phosphorie acid. They are poisonous to | 
stock unless under special treatment before | 
delng fed, and thas are only used as a green 
crop to plow in, when they will farnish 
vegetable matter to enrich the soll by its 
nitrogen, and also improve its mechanical | 
condition by enabling it to retain more) 
moilstare, 

Serradelia is a similar crop but liable to 
de smothered by weeds if sown alone. It 
can be sown with spring grain, and after 
the grain is taken off the serradella may be 
S.owed to grow until autumn. It is not 
burt by frost until nearly everything elee is 
Killed, ana it may be out for fodder, fed off 
oy stock, or plowed under. It can be sown 
with spring rye, oats or barley. Osnada 
peas and vetches may be grown with these 
erains, and will be ready to cut with them 
** fodder for stock. If the enrichment of 
the soll is desired when crops are cut off to 
, e ted * the manure should be returned to 
bé :and, 

‘he Southern cow pea promises to do 
well apon these sandy soils, making a good 
erowth, thougn failing to ripen seed. It 
*'s0 gets ite nitrogen from the air and 
makes good green fodder ‘for stock, though 
With a little bitter taste, so that cattle do 
hot like it as wellasthe soy or soja bean. 

he two best varieties tried at this station 
are Clay and Whippoorwill, the latter being 
preferred. 

The soy bean seems to promise better 
results in Rhode Island than any of the 
other green crops, as it is superior to the 
Cow pea asa fodder for stock, and can be 
Osed for ensilage either alone or mixed with 





to stook, and return the manare to the land, 
the advantage of plowing them under for 
track farming or market gardening may 
outweigh this if the next crops can ba grow- 


Crimson clover would be a good crop to 


they could carry it 


It is excellent as a cover 


While |t is economy to feed out such crops 


ing & season earlier by not waiting for the 
stock to eat it and digest is. When one can 
get by such a crop nitrogen that would cost 
him from 134 to 17 cents a pound if bought 
in a fertilizer, it is a cheap method. 

Nitrate of soda acts more qaickly than 
auy other form of chemical that furnishes 
nitrogen, but on sandy soil it would leach 
away so rapidly that it should be applied 
only in small quantity at considerable in- 
tervals,a method entailing more labor and 
not always convenient. 

Sulphate of ammonia does not leach as 
quickly as nitrate of soda, but it makes the 
soil more acid, either immediately or ina 
few years, unless there are applications of 
lime, wood ashes or heavy quantities of 
stable manure. There is aleo danger if 
much lime is used with it that the nitrogen 
will be driven outas gas or ammonia and 
thus lost. 

For a crop requiring much time to perfect 
its growth, and where frequent applications 
are not convenient, dried biood is probabiy 
the best form in which. to apply nitrogen to 
sandy soil, and the best grades, having 12 to 





13 per cent. nitrogen, are better than the| 


lower grader, because less liable to be adal- 
terated. 1s is usually more efficient than fish 
tankage, cottonseed meal or other materials, | 
though these may be used to good adva.-| 
tage when the prices are satisfactory. 
On sandy soils sulphate of potash may) 
give best reeults in wet seasons and mariate | 
in adry season, because salt in the latter 
may attract moisture. A mixture of the two 
in equal parte might be safest, but the pot- | 
ash costs about one-half to one centa pound | 
more in sulphate than mariate. 
As asource of phosphoric acid basic slag | 
comes nearest to the ideal for sandy soils, | 
as it is nearly as effective as acid phosphate, 
dissolved bone, dissolved bone black or) 
double superphosphate, and is less liabie to | 
loss by leaching. It has been shown that) 
bone is far more effective upon sandy then 
on clayey soils, and therefore bone meal or | 


| the bone phosphates would be likely toshow | 


good results apon such sandy soils, while) 


| abet and the Medium G 
reen have proved Itis to be hoped that these conditions 
best there. The latter makes a larger may continue to prevail in this 
| Stowth than the Adzati and has not such a | that there may be a helpfal demsnd for 
| tendency to make coarse stems as some 


conntry, 


labor suchas will enable those who literally 
“earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow ” to enjoy the compensations arising 
therefrom, thas assuring to them, as well 
as others, the blessings and comforts of 
life, thas more truly making life worth 
living for. 

Farmers should do the best possible to 
keep their dairies in a productive conditicn, 
so that the best results may berealizad from 
them in milk, butter and cheese. 

There is reason to believe that these pro d. 
ucts will command good prices daring the 
remainder of the year. This being the 
case it will be policy to keep up the flow of 
milk. This may be by grain or green crops 
when in their season. The farmer is for- 
tanate who has a summer siloto fall back 





upon when the pastures become dry and 


Fitting Colts for Fall Fairs. 


Moat colts and fillies from weanlings to 
two and even three year olds entered for 
premiums atfall fairs must be shown to 
halter. That is one of the conditions in 
nearly all cases. The owners or exhibitors 
of such must educate their youngsters to 
show well in this manner if they wish them 
to attract the attention of the awarding 
committee. 

Many a promising youngster has been 
overlooked in the past, and by excellent 
judges, too, owing to a lack of education in 
this direction. It was not the fault of the 
colt, for he did not know what was ex- 
pected of him. It was not the fault of the 
men on the awarding committee, for their 
decision must be governed considerably in 
the light harness classes by the gait, speed 
and style shown to halter at the time they 
are exhibited in competition with others of 
their class. : 








SORTING skED CORN 





floats, or the finely ground undissolved | 4p. toed snort. Also those who live where 


special forage crops 
season before the grea: 


large quantities of sour humas, or vegetable | staple, corn, isin condition to feéd. A free 


matters decaying in a damp soil. 


use should be made of all these so as to ob- 


Lime is needed in all sach soils, and may | tain the best results possible, while they 
be from lime long exposed, not the freshly | and the prices for dairy products are at 


slaked,or from wood ashes. One ton of | their best. 


lime to the acre is thought to be enongh to 
use, 


a> 


Of Interest to Dairymen. 


The products of the dairy have been 
doing remarkably well this season, and the 
prospect now is that they will continue to 
do so during the remainder of the year. 

After the cows went to pasture the make 
of butter was as large as usual, and in some 
parts of the country larger, The quality 
was also excellent, so that dealers com- 
menoed putting in cold storage quite early, 
and at unuszally high prices. 

For a little time “between hay and 
grass,”’ as it is termed, prices declined con- 
siderably, as is usually the case, bat this did 
not last long before the tendency was again 
upward, and they have been well sustained 
since. 

Were it not for the system of cold stor- 
age the butter market would doubtless 
become badly demoralizsd from the great 
amount made during the best of the season, 
and that, too, of the finest quality, but this 
serves to preserve the equilibrium between 
supply and demand, and thus all goes well. 

And not only is this the case during the 
season of the greatest make,bat as the yield 
of milk decreases and there is not enough 
of batter being made for current use, then 
shere is this reserve in cold storage to fall 
back upon. 

So, as will be seen, there is practically, as 
the result of this provision, mach more of a 
uniformity in product and prices during the 
entire year than could otherwise be the 





case, 

This is much better than extremely high 
or low prices, according to condition of the 
markets, for both producer and consumer. 

The poorer grades of butter are not 
usually placed in cold storage, so as these 
will have to go into present consumption 
largely, they are so far out of the way. 

Prices thus far have been too high for ex- 
portation, bat foreign demand is again be- 
ginning to increase, and will probably make 
some showing during the remainder of the 
season. 

Oar home markets are becoming every 
year more profitable and satisfactory. This 
is important to us, as these are the best that 
we can have or expect, and it should be our 
alm to supply this demand to the best of 
our ability. 

The condition of things that brings pros- 
perity to the people of a country in general, 
enabling them—sspecially those who are 
dependent on their labor for their support— 
to so command means as to allow them to 
live more comfortably, if not luxuriously, la 





Indian corn. They ripen their seed readily 
in Rhode Island. The white-podded Ad- 





a blessing, something to be truly grateful 
for. 


E. R. Tow.e. 
Franklin County, Vermont. 





Additional Food for summer 
Sheep. 

The growth of wool and mutton is often 
stopped in summer by inferior feeding of 
the sheep. Turned loose upon the dry and 
parched pastures,the sheep are compelled to 
make the most of their unfavorable food 
conditions at this time of the year. If this 
insufficient pasture is not supplemented dy 
any other food the sheep cannot be expected 
to do much in the way of growing. They 
will, itis trae, pall through the summer, 
|butthey will be found in the fall and 
winter to be in @ very poor condition to 
make money. The summer feeding is 





| thus an importantand yet a very simple 
|matter. All that is needed is proper prep- 
|aration to supply them with .ome green, 
succulent fodder as an additional food to 
the dry pastares in Jaly and August. By 
so doing one can save the pastures enough 
to more than pay Jor the extra cost of this 
additional food. Pastures that are grazed 
continually and closely by the sheep right 
through summer are pretty sureto be per- 
manently injared. How can we expect the 
grass plants to thrive both close cropping and 
dry, parching sammer weather? The only 
proper way is to divide the pastures into at 
least two, if not three, divisions, and let the 
sheep take turns on the divisions, suppie- 
meating this food with prepared food, such 
as raps, vetches, corn, rye or clover. The 
first division of the pasture should not be 
cropped later than Jaly1. Then move the 
sheep on the second division for the month 
ot Jaly, and to the third daring August, 
bringing them back ‘o the first in early fall. 
There will be a fall crop of g°0d pasture 
then for the fail feeding, and the pastures 
will not be injured in any way. 

The additional food must, however, be 
raised beforehand, whether the season is a 
dry one or not, Let the fisid of rape be 
planted early enough to furnish abuaodant 
summer food, and as only two months of 
good weather are needed to maxe this crop 
ready for feeding, it is not dificult to pre- 
pare itin time. There shouldbe sufficient 
of this to feed the sheep until the middle 
or latter part of September, when we can 
depend upon the late pastures, if properly 
treated, responding to the wet weather 
of the fall. Vetohes can be used in place of 
rape where they do well, or a combination 
of the two crops gives excellent variety to 
the sheep, which is fully appreciated by 
them. Rye and corn are less desirable 
summer rations for the sheep, and they are 
both more expensive to raise for the pur 
pose, but where desirable they can be 
raised with excellent results as an addi. 
tional summer food. E. P. Surrg, 
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Horsemen of experience know that a 
third-rate colt which has been educated to 
trot to bridle or halter will m'ke a better 
appearance before the judges than a first- 
class one which has never been properly 
taught to show in that manner. Itis much 
better for the colt and exhibitor to have 
this education from one person, and that 
person should (ead him when the colt is 
paraded before the judges. 

Such an education cannot begin too soon 
or when the colt is too young. provided the 
educator is fitted for the business. It is 
best to educate them first to bridle, holding 
the nigh rein in the left hand and the off 
rein in the right, which should be nearly 
over the withers, the instructor standing 
nearly opposite the left shoulder. After 
working the youngster awhile this way and 
getting him to go well the educstor can take 
both reinsin one hand under and pretty 
close to the chin, and finally, after he be- 
comes manageable, a halter can be used in- 
stead of a bridle. 

A bright, intelligent, nimble lad from 14 
to 16 years old, who is a born horseman, is 
gentile but resolute, and will not hurt or 
frighten the colt, elther by whipping or 
loud, harsh language, makes an excellent 
instractor, but some of them need a word 
of caution from older heads, or they will be 
likely to continue the lessons too long and 
make the colt discouraged or sour his tem- 
per. 

it will do no harm to break the colts to 
barness provided they are not driven too 
much, yet the harness education will be of 
but little benefit to such as must be judged 
to halter. The colts should be in good flesh 
and well groomed, so that their coats shall 
be smooth and glossy. It will require some 
extra feed and labor to accomplish thie, but 
it will pay. 





Barn Cured Hay. 

It isa matter of experience to determine 
when hay is sufficiently cured to put away 
inthe barn. Some cure the hay until it is 
as dry as chips before storing it away, and 
others pat it away in a state of greenness 
that seems to threaten it with destruction by 
fermentation. A fact I have noticed that is 
against all experience of a carefal nature is 
that some will cure their hay thoroughly 
before putting in the barn, and only half 
cure that put in stacks outside. Just the 
reverse really should be the case. Hay 
stacked outside needs to be more thoroughly 
dried than that intended for the barn. It 
may no: be easy tojexplain thisfact, but it is 
one that has been been established by long 
experience. 

Good hay is spoiled by curing it too mach 
before storing in the barn. This a mistake 
made more often than any other in hay mak- 
ing. We have heard and read so mach about 
barn sweating and fermentation that many 
dread it as though it werea scourge. Bat 
barn sweating of hay under proper condi- 
tions, and if not too active and extensive, is 
good for the hay and improves ite quality. 





The bay comes forth better in the winter, 


all the nutriment taken from it. The sweat- 
Ing or fermentation comes from the presence 
of the sap ia the hay; and the heating proc. 
ess which follows drives this sap out of 
the mass. In passing through this 
fermentation in the barn the stalks of hay 
are gradually relieved of their surplus 
moisture without losing any of their nour- 
ishing qualities. This fermentation should 
be allowed to proceed inadry barn, with 
the doors and windows closed. This old 
practice of leaving open the doors and win- 
dows of the barn where new bay has been 
stored isa mistake. The cool outside air 
then comes in and causes the vapor arising 
from the hay to condense, and wherever 
this condenses and collects on the hay, de- 
composition will follow. Let the vapor 
escape upward toward the roof, and it 
will disappear through the holes and 
cracks which are found in every roof. The 
only real danger to the hay comes from the 
presence of water or dew on the hay either 
at the time of storing or by leaking through 
the roof. This moisture will produce 
blackened, mildewed and musty hay. Noth- 
ing oan prevent it. Where there is any 
possible danger of leaks through the roof 
cover the sarface of hay with a layer of 
straw and the danger wil! be averted. Bat 
60 far as danger from sweating of properly 
cured hay comes one may rest his mind in 
peace so long as the barn Is tight and dry. 





New Hampshire. W. E. FARMER, 





| Bees and Honey. 


It costs some 40 to 50 cantw a hive to use 
fall sheets of foundation in all the frames, 
and about the same for each super in the 
section boxes. What is the gain? Taere 
will be little or no drone comb. The use. 
less drones in a hive will consume more 
than 59 cents worth of engar in a searon. 
The more drones reared, the less worker 
bees there will be to store honey. The 
workers which would ocoupy the space that 
the drone comb fills might store 50 cents 
worth or a dollar’s worth of honey in a sea- 
son. Much honey would have been used 
up in making the comb for which the foun- 
dation isa substitute. We think we speak 
within bounds when we say that every half 
dollar’s worth of foundation used in a good 
colony will add from one to three dollars to 
the value of the honey gathered in a season, 
and when one is working for extracted 
heney so that Ye can pnt th, empty combs 
back, the gain may be more, In this con- 
nection we would repeat the advice given 
before—allow drone comb only in the best 
colonies, those that are gentie and good 
honey gatherers, that these qualities may 








be transmitted through the male paren, of 
the workers es wellas through the queen. 
There has been little attention paid to this 
by even the best beekeepers, but we think it 
is important, and if it has not been proven 
80, it ie time some one did prove lt. Do not 
allow the bees to be crowded for room to 
work inand store their honey. —*— a 
super is from one-half to two-thirds fall 
raise it up and pat another under it that 
they may work in both. By the time the 
top one is cupped over, it will be time to 
pata third one underneath it. With plenty 
of room there will be less tendency to late 
swarming. 


New York Markets. 


The vegetable market shows large sup- 
plies of nearly all kinds, but mach of itis 
not prime in quality, and prices take a wide 
range from the best that sells quickly to 
that which drags at low figures. Potatoes 
showthis asmuch as anything, for best 
Long Island and State are firmat $1 50a 
barrel, with other grades down to $1, and 
the cheaper they are offered the harder to 
find buyers. Prime yellow sweet potatoes 
are $2 to $2.50 a barrel, with ordinary 
at $1.25 to $1.75. Yams are $1 50 to $1.75 
for white and $1.25to $1.50 for red, with 
light receipts. Oatonsin fair supply, but 
good demand and steady prices. Oonnecti- 
cat and Long Island are $2.50 to $3.508 
barrel for white, $1.25to $175 for yellow, 
and $1 to $1.50 for red. Orange county bags 
$2 to $2.50 for white, $1 to 125 for yellow 
and 60 to 90 cents for red. South and West- 
ern yellow $1.50 to $1.65abarrel. Beets 
steady at $1 per hundred bunches, and 
carrots at 75 cents and $1. Tarnips dull at 
50 to 75 cents a barrel for Jersey Russia. 
Cabbages firm at $1.50 to $2 50 a hundred. 
Corn lower at 50 to 75 cents per hundred 
for Hackensack and 25 to 50 cents 
for other Jersey. Cucumbers dull at 
25 to 40 cents a box. Pickling cu- 
cumbers per thousand 75 cents to $150 
for Jersey, 75 centsto $2 for Long Island 
and $1.50 to $250for Rockland Oounty. 
Peppers dull and weak at 25 centsa box and 
50 to 75 sente a barrel. COslery is steady at 
40 t0 60 cents a dozan for extra fancy, 20 to 
35 cants for mediuamand 10 to 15 cents for 
small. Ezg plants sell siowly at 25 cents a 
bushel, 50 cents to $1 a barrel. Eastern 
lettuce in demand at $1 to $2.25 a case as to 
quality and condition. Peas in light supply 
and selling at $1.50 to $2 a bushel basket. 
String beans a little higher at $1 to $1.50 for 
14 bashel bag, and $1 to $125 for 
barkets. Lima beans firm at $1.50 to 
$2 for potato and $1 25 to $1.50 for fiat. 
Squashes duli at 75centse to $1 a barrel for 
Marrow, and 50 to 75 centsefor summer 
white or crookneck. Tomatoes are lower 
and plenty at 25 to 40 cents a bashel for the 
round and 15 to 25 cents for others. 

There are prospects of a large apple crop, 
andthe market is overstocked with early 
varieties, Those who have fancy stock are 
not trying.to crowd. If such came, it might 
bring more than quotations. Best red vari- 
eties bring $1.25 to $1.50 and green from 
$1 to $1.25. Open-head barrels, hand picked, 
50 to 75 cents and windfalls 25 to 50 cents. 
Peare are plenty and irregalar. Some Jer- 
sey Bartletts bring $2 to $2.25 a barrel, but 
more go at $1 to $1.75, with Clapp’s Favor- 
ite the same. Ball and Scooter at $1 to $1 25, 








and it is not all dried op and brittle, with | 


are in fair supply. Georgia carriers $1.25 to 
$2.25 as to variety. Carolina $1.50 to $2, and 
Maryland $1 to $1 75 or 50 cents to $1.50a 
crate. Baskets from 25 cents to $1. Plams 
in small supply. but with littie demand. 
Carriers $1 to $125, and eight pound bas- 
kets at 15 to 25 cents each. Grapes plenty, 
but mostly poor, with bu: few bringing top 
prices. Southern Delaware 75 cents to 
$125 per carrier. Niagara 50 cents to $1, 
and black at 50 to 75 cents. Some up 
river grades at 25 to 75 cents a carrier. 
Berries in liberal supply. Hackleberries at 
8to6centsaquart. Blackberries 3 to 5 
cents and red raspberries 3 to 5 centsa pint. 
Carrants 2 to 3 cents a quart. Muskmelons 
not so abundant and selling better. 
Some Jersey at 50 cents to $1.25 a barrel, 
and others at 25 cents to $1. Christina 25 
to 60 cents. Orates 20 to 60 cents as to 
variety and size. A few fancy large water- 
melons bring $18 to $25 per hundred, but 
most of receipts are of small to medium 
size at $6 to $16. 





Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


While there is an abundance of the 
emalier fruits and berrier,epples will not be 
in very large demand, and mapy are brought 
in by the farmers that are sold so low, 
windfalleand common sorts, that the supply 
of 2382 barrels last week was enoagh, 
though bat little more than half as many as 
were received a year ago. It takes fancy, 
high-colored lots to bring fall quotations. 
Astrachan, Nyack, Codiinand Sweet Bough 
bring $1.25 to $1 75 a barrel, and Williams 
$1 50 to $2, Windfalls and other natives 50 
cents to $1. Bartlett pears are plenty and 
choice:large Jersey bring $2.50 to $3, though 
not many, while more gofrom $1 50 to $2.25. 
Peaches from Georgia nearly done at 
$1.25 to $150 a carrier. California 
peaches the same a box. Piums from 
$1 to $225 as to varieties, and prunes 
from $1.25 to $2. Maryland and Dalaware 
peaches $1 to $125 a basket for large 
choice and 50 to 90 cents for small. North 
Carolina grapes in only moderate sapply at 
$1.50 to $1 75a carrier for Dalaware, $1 to 
$1.25 for Niagara and 75 cents to $1 for 
black. Some Dalaware from Virginia at 
75 cents to $1.25. Blueberries keep well 
sold ap and nearby or Eastern bring8 to 
11 cents. Blackberries mostly small and 
poor at 5to6 cents, though a few better 
ones bring 7to8 cents. Raspberries are 
8 to 10 cepts for plats aud currants 4 to 6 
cents a quart. There is a heavy supply of 
muskmelons, and while Jennie Linds and 
Rocky Fords are nominally 75 cents to $i a 
orate, few bring the top price, and others 
are from 25to75 cents. Watermelons in 
only moderate supply, and go at $10 to $12 
per hundred for small, $14 to $18 for 
medium and $20 to $25 for extra large. 

California oranges ip small supply with 
no new receipts, and navels are steady at 
$3.50 to $3.75 a box for 96 to 112 counts, and 
$4to $425 for choice, or $450 to $5 for 
fancy, any counts from 126 to 200, 216 counts 
choles $4, and fancy $4.25. Mediterranean 
sweets $3.50 to $4.25. Seedlings $3 50 to $4. 
St. Michaels $4 to $4.25, and late Valencia 
$4 to $4.50. A few Sorrento and Messina 
here. and more coming by steamer, nom- 
inally $3.25 to $4abox. Lemons in very 
moderate supply, with good demand and 
prices higher. Messina and Palermo, 360 
counts, $3 50 to $4 for choice, and $4 25 to 
$4.50 for choice; 300 counts $4 to $4 50 for 
choice, $5 to $5.50 for fancy. Sorrento and 
Maoiri boxes at $5.50 to $6, and cases $6 50. 
Dates dull at 4 to 44 cents a pound, and figs 
at 10 t012 cents. Bananas at $1 35 to $2.50 
a stem, as to size andcondition, Fioridse 
pineapples at $1.75 to $2a case for small 
and $2 50 to $3 for large. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 


Farmers generally are rejoicing over the 
rains that have come, though they say some 
crops are too far gone to be muc helped by 
them, and others need more rain than has 
yetcome. Prices hold very near to last 
week’s rates on most prodace. Beets are 50 
to 60 cents a bushel, carrots 60 to 75 cents 
and fiat tarnips 50 to 6) cants. Yellow tur- 
nips $1 to $1.50 a barrel, and parsnips $1 25 
abushel. Onions are a little firmer at 75 to 
80 cents a box for natives, $1.25 to $150 a 
bag for Egyptian and $2.50 for Spanish. 
Loeks are steady at 50 cents a dozen bunches 
and chives ip sma!l supply at 75 cents 
Radishes are lower at 40 tc 50 cents a box, 
and so are cucumbers at $1.50. Hot house 
tomatoes $2 to $3 a bushel, and field growr 
from $1.25 to $1.50 for good, and then down 
to 50 or 75 cents for poorer lots. Ezg plant 
in small demand at $1 to $1.25 a box. Mar- 
row squash at $1.75 to $2 a barrel, and sum- 
mer squash from $3 per handred for scal- 
lops up to $6 for best yellow crooknecks, 

Cabbages in good sapply at $4 to $6 per 
hundred for natives and 75 cents a barrel 
for Long Island, Oauliflowere 75 cents a 
box, with some fancy large higher. Lst- 
tuce at 25 to 40 cents a box, as to condition, 
and spinach scarce at 6 cents. Parsley 
brings 25 to 35 cents a box and celery $1 
to $1.25 a dozen. Green peppers in small 
demand at 50 cents a box. Green corn fairly 
plenty at 50 to 60 ceatea box. Striag beaus 
plenty at 90 cents to $1 a box for wax and 
$1 to $1.25 for green. Shell beans at 75 
cents to $1 and Lima $2, Green peas very 
scarce. Some fair Maine lots at $5.50 a 
barrel. Mashrooms about $1 a pound for 
best. 

Potatoes are in good supply at $1.87 
to $2 for Long Island and Bristol Ferry. 
$1.75 to $187 for Jersey and $1.50 to $1.75 
for natives, which generally are small. 
Receipts of sweet potatoes increase and 
prices arelower. Prime yellow at $2.25 to 
$2.50 with some ordinary at $3. 





Dr. J. O. MeOoy of Kirkwood, Del., 
recently sold the four-year-old bay mare 
Kozy, by John G. Carlisle, to Harry 0, 
Dyckman, White Plains, N. Y., for the 





with common sorts 50 cents to $1. Peaches 


reported price of $2500. 
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Government Crop Report. 

The August report of the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture shows the 
following averages of condition on Aug. 1: 

Corn 87.5, spring wheat 56.4, oats 85, bar- 
ley 716, spring rye 76, buckwheat 87 9, 
potatoes 88,2, timothy bay 79.9. 

The average condition of corn declined 2 
points in Jaly, and on Aug. 1 was 2.4 points 
lower than atthe corresponding date last 
yesr, but 0.5 point higher than on Ang. 1, 
1898, and 1.3 points above the mean of the 
August averages for the last ten years. The 
conditions in the principal States are as fol- 
lows: Ohio and Indisna, 98; Illinois, 96; 
lows, 105; Miesouri, 99; Kanear, 71; Ne 
braeka, 85. In July there was an improve- 
ment of 8 pointsin Ohio, 9in Indians, 4 In 
Il}inois and 3!n Iowa. Oa the other hand, 
here was a decline of] 2 points in Missouri, 

in Nebraska and 22in Kansas. 

The average condition of epring wheat 
improw d 1.2 points In July, but on Aug. 1 
it was 27.2 points lower than at the cor- 
responding date last year, 40 1 points Jower 
than on Ang. 1, 1898, and 27.8 points below 
the mean of the August averages for the 
last ten years. The conditions in the prin- 
cipal States are as follows: Minnesota 58, 
North Dakota 25, South Darota 49, Ne- 
braska 64, [owa 91. In Joly there was ap 
improvement of 10 points in Minnesota, 5 
points in South Dakota and 1 point in 
lowa. Oathe cther hand there was a de- 
cline of 5 pointe in North Dakota and of 2 
points in Nebraska. 

The average condition of cats declined 0 5 
point in July, andon Aug. 1 it was 5.8 points 
lower than at the corresponding date last 
year, but 0.8 point higher than on Ang. 1, 
1898, and 2 7 points above the mean of the 
August averages for the last ten years. ‘ he 
conditions in the principal States are as 
follows: New York, 83; Pennsylvania, 82; 
Ohio, 93; Michigap, 101; Indiana, 94; Lilt- 
noir, 97; Wisconsip, 77; Minnesota, 57; 
Iows, 90; Missouri, 100; Kaensar, 87; Ne 
praska, 78. In July there was an improve- 
ment of two points in O lo and Michigan, 
of nine points in W sconsin, eight in Minne- 
gota and onein lilinols. There was a de- 
cline of three points in Pennsylvania, five 
in Indiana and Kansar, one in Iowa and 12 
in Nebraska, while New York and Missouri 
report no change. 

The proportion of the oat crop of last year 
atill in the hands of farmers is estimated at 
6.8 per cent., as compared with 6.9 per cent. 
of the crop of 1898 in farmers’ hands one 
year ago,and 64 percent. of the crop of 
1897 In farmers’ hands two years ago. 

The : varage condition of berley declined 
four poluts in Joly, and on Aug. 1 was 22 
points lower than at the corresponding date 
last year, 77 points lower than on Ang. 1, 
1898, and 137 points below the mean of the 
Angust averages of the last ten years. The 
conditions in the principal States are as 
follow: : California 75, Lowa 87, Minnesota 
60, Wisconsin 70, North Dakota 28, South 
Datota 57, Kansas 76,and New York 80 
In Jaly there was an improvement of six 
points in South Dakota and a decline of 
seven points in California, five in lowa, 
three in Minnesota, Wisconsin and North 
D. k te, ten In Kansas and two in New 
York. 

The average condition of spring rye im- 
proved 6.3 points in Jaly, but on Ang. 1 
it was 13 points lower than at the corre- 
sponding date last year, 17.7 points lower 
than on Ang. 1, 1898, and 10.9 points below 
the mean of the August avarages for the 
last ten years. The conditions in the prin- 
clpal States are as follows: Wisconsin, 77; 
lowa. 87, Nebraska, 74, and Minnesota, : 4. 
In Joly there was an improvement of 13 
points in Wisconsin and 21 points in Minne- 
sota, anda decline of three points in lows 
and five points in Nebraska. 

Preliminary retorns indicate a decrease of 
about 32,000 acres, or 48 per cent.,in the 
acreage in buckwheat as compared with 
last year. Of this shrinkage 22.000 acres 
represent the reduction in New Yok and 
Pennnsylvania, which together produce 
about two-thirds of the total buckwheat 
crop vi the country. The average condition 
of buckwheat is 5.3 points lower than at the 
corresponding date last year, and 2.9 points 
below the mean of the August averages for 
the lest ten years. The conditions in the 
principal States are as follows: Naw York, 
91; P-nnsylvania, 81; Wisconsin, 94; Maine, 
90; Michigan, 92; West Virginia, 94; Lowa, 
94, and Minnesota, 80 

The average condition of potatoes de- 
clined 31 points in Jaly. Oa Aug. 1it was 
48 points lower than atthe corresponding 
date last year, but 4.3 points higher than on 
Aug. 1, 1898. The conditions in the princi- 
pal States areas follows: New York 86, 
Pennsylvania 80, Ohio 87, Michigan 95, 
Indiana 96. Lilinois 99, Wisconsin and lowa 
91, Minnescta 79, Missouri 97, Kansas 86 
and Neb:a:ka 81. In Jaly there was an im- 
prcv.ment of 3 points in Michigan, 7 in 
Wisconsin and i4in Minnesote. On the 
other hand, there was a decline of 3 points 
in New York and Kansas, of 12 points io 
Pennsylvanis, 5 in Ohio, 1 in Lilinols, 6 in 
Iowa, 2 in Missouri and 10 in Nebraska, the 
condition in Indiana remaining unchanged. 

Of the thirteen principal sweet potato 
producing States five report an improve- 
ment in Jaly and six a decline, the con- 
dition remaining unchanged in the other 
States. 

Prel m\nary returns indicate a reduction 
of 5.3 per cent. inthe hay acreage. OL the 
14 S:ates mowing one million acres or up- 
ward last year, all except California report 
areduced acreage. The condition of tim- 
othy hayis 68 points lower than at the 
corresponding date last year, 19.4 points 
lower ‘haa on Ang. 1, 1898, and 7.5 points 
below th; mean ofthe August average for 
the last nine years. 

The reports as to the production of clover 
are, on the whole, unfavorable, the percent 
ages in the principal Sijates, as compared 
withafuall crop, belng:as follows: New 
Youk, 47; Pennsylvania,(58; Kentucky, 75; 
Michigan, 90; indiana, 64; Illinois, 66; Wis- 
consir, 42; Oalo, 55: lowa, 78. In point of 
quality the crop compares unfavorably 
with that of last year, asalso with the ten 
year averazes in allbat some two or three 
of the prirc'pal clover-producing States. 

In Jaly the changesin the condition of 
the tobacco crop were almost wholly un- 
favorable, Virginia reporting a decline of 
20 points; North Carolina, 10 points; Penn- 
sylvania, 6; Missouri), 4; Maryland and 
Tennessee, 2,and Kentucky, 1. In Ohio 
the crop about held its own, and in Wiscon- 
ain there was ao improvement of 10 points. 


Cow Fease in the North. 


As the great Scuthern forage crcp the cow 
pease have received so much attention that 
even Northern farmers have been led into 
experimenting with the plant. The crop is 
not exactly a Northern one, but it has in 
recent years invaded the North and West, 
and in certain localities and soils it is 
almost as well adapted as our Northern 
clovers. There is no question about the 
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but for more Northern points indi crimi- 
nate recommendation of the crop is 
not wise. Yet there are cases where it 
thrives well in northern Pennsylvania, New 
York, Indiana and even in the States along 
the Canada border. What is needed more 
than anything elee is individual tests with 
cow pease in different parts of the North 
and West. Inaseuse the crop has revolu- 
tion!zed Southern agriculture, and it is 
planted there more extensively than even 
our clovers are in the North. 

Ia my State of Vermont a number of 
farmers have raised excellent crops of cow 
pease, and they have been fed with good re- 
sults to cows as hay anc ensilage. The 
cows have been able to eat and digest the 
plants so that the fiow of milk has been 
kept steady throughout a much longer 
period than on any other food. The chiei 
objection has always been that the cow 
pease in the North and West could not ma- 
tare their seed before cold weather came 
on, but this is not true of the 
very early varieties in southern Vermont, 
when the crop has been started early 
in the season. I can imagine late springs, 
bad weather and accidents to the crop, 
which would make a crop fail in this 
respect, but in ordinary seasons the seed of 
Warren’s Extra Early will produce excel- 
lent results. Asarule, however, I should 
advise Northern farmers to try the cow pea 
only in sheltered places or warm valleys 
where the worst part of the cold of winter 
and early spring can be warded off. Itisa 
plant that likes a warm,sunny solland field, 
ard if we try to secure these conditions we 
cannot failto find some vaiue in the crop 
Sheep in particular revel in the cow 
pea vines, and there is no better food to 
givethem. The plants are something that 
oan be adapted to the North, and when we 
have found even an earlier variety than the 
one mentioned above, we will have even 
better results. A good plan in the North is 
to sow the cow pease in corn for fall past- 
ure. Oa hot, sunny lands where good crops 
of hay and grass could not grow, the cow 
pease have time and again prodaced fal! 
pasture crops that have proved of great 
value to the farmers. Finally as a renovat- 
ing crop to be plowed under it has no 
superior. Cc. T. WHIrTeE. 
Vermont. 





Bees and doney. 


Some of the most valuable honey-produc- 
ing plants, named approximately in the 
order of their valae, are: Basswood, white 
and alsike clover, buckwheat, raspberry, 
cherry, plam, pear, apple, sweet clover, 
willow herb, golden rod and grapes, says ap 
exchange. The bees will go two or three 
miles, perhaps more, in search of Shoney, 
especially to points where these plants are 
abundant, bat they should not be obliged to, 
asin case of storms, particalarly when ac- 
companied by high winds, the bees may 
failto reach home whea heavily loaded. 
And in damp or foggy days they will not fiy 
far, even to the most tempting pastare. 
Those who live where any of the above 
crops are abunda»t should not neglect to 
avail themselves of the advantages they 
offer to the beekeeper. 

The following paragraph from Chester- 
field, N. H., shows wnat a good colony of 
bees can do when properly started. We 
should liketo know how much they make 
during the season. 


G. H. Crowningshield had a colony oi 
bees come out May 24, hived on empty comb 
and foandations,and on Jane 23 he removed 
ver 40 pounds of box honey. 


When the upper super, supposing that 
more than one has been pat on the hive, is 
thought to be well flied and capped, raise 
it ap, and put under it a hive cover with a 
bee escape in it. Next morning the bee; 
will all be below and the super may be 
taken off and the honey exiracted or the 
sections taken out, according as to whether 
working for extracted honey or comb honey. 
Then fill super again with frames or section 
boxes, putting frames in as they come from 
the extractor for the bees to clean up, or 
having sections filled with foundation or 
empty comb. Place this on the hive with 
the partly filled super above it. This may 
be and should be done as often asthe top 
super is well filled, antil the honey flow is 
over, which will be sometime in October or 
when the goldenrod is gone. Then put bee 
escape down between the lower super and 
brood nest that all the bees may go down 
there. Empty supers and store awey al) 
frames of empty comb where bee mothe can- 
not get to them. Weigh hives to see it all have 
honey enough to winter well, also examine 
them to see if they have a good, vigorous 
queen. A light hive especially needs look- 
ing after, and should be fed with syrup or 
have frames of honey putin to bring them 
up to about 30 pounds in the hive. Have 
blankets, quilts or bags of chaff to wrap 








Value of the cow pease below Pennsylvania, 


around them before winter, to keep the 


temperature even until the frait trees begin 
to bioom. Daring the winter, if they have 
stores enough, they will need little atten- 
tion, excepting to narrow the entrance 
when it is very cold, and open it when days 
come that are warm enough for them to 
take a cleansing flight. If an increase of 
colonies is wanted, begin from four to six 
weeks before flowers open to feed on sugar 
cake, which is better in cold weather than 
syrup and keeps them well supplied. A 
swarm will be ready to start as soon as 
there is good honey flow. Ifthe increase is 
not wanted, get the first super on early, say 
in April,and see that they always have 
plenty of space for storage and plenty of 
empty comb or foundation. 





Veterinary Department. 


Questions aud Auswers. 

. H. B., Massacnasetie: | havea six year old 
bay gelding that when taken out to grass will 
eat the ground and turf, ving no attention to 
the grars. Kindly let me know what I can do to 
stop him of this habit, as I do not think it does 
him any good, 


Answer: I should let him eat the dirt!and tarf, 


as there is no danger from it. He probably is | 


soffering from an accumulation of worms, 
Oace you get rid of them he will not require any 


dirt. Try the following: Pow¢. suilph. iron, | 


gentian, carb. soda and charcoal, of each six 
ounces. Mix and give hima teaspoonful in bran 
and oats morning and night. In one week carr; 
tully give him a quart of raw linseed oll anda 
repeat it in 10 days, following up the powder in 
the meantime. 


W. H.8., Mississippi: I have a Olly that when 


®& weanling jagged herself on a nail or splinter. | 
The wouad was on the side of the head, between 
the eye and tbe mouth, near the front, and it | 


penetrated the bony structare. When healed it 
leta a Dunch or swelling that disfigures the face. 
She is pow a yearling. What would you advise 
me to Go to reduce this bony enlargement? 

Answer: I have grave doubts of your being 
avie to remove the bunch. You might try painting 
it with the following: Iodine and iodide potass, 
(f each two drams, alcohol and glycerine, of 
each two ounces. Apply to enlargement once 
in two to four days for one month. 

A F.J., Mass.: I bave a well bred four- 
vear-old colt that lately threw a curb. Oan this 
o@ cured, and how? vVould he be ured during 
treatment, or mast he have a complete rest? 


Answer: In regard to the treatment of a curb 
would say it depends very largely on the size, 
lameness, etc. If it is a small curd and he is not 
lame you might be abie to treat it and use him, 
dat it is a very risky proceeding. If;he is a vala 
able colt with a promise of extreme speed I 
should not tool with it but have it fired and 
Diistered atoncs. A curb is always dangerous, 
as the horse is liabie to break down withvut any 
warning and most always inarace. I should by 

}l means be on the safe side, and have the limb 
made as strong as possible. You will never 
regret doing so. 


of treatment and o 

Answer: To obviate the trouble you refer to 
procure one of Oheney’s patent double cruppers 
and use it according to directions. It will give 
you much better satisfaction than any other 
cbaracter of treatment. The crupper can be 
obtained at Mark W. Oross & Oo.’s, 20 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass. 

4. O. F., Vermont; 1 havea good six-year-old 
Mare thatisa little overon her knees, I bave 
had all the Diacksmiths tereabouts shoe her, 
bat —J— Gisagree, some say a high heel and low 
toe, and others say a low beei and high toe, 
Please give me your advice on the matter. 
Svealso clicks and they can’t seem tostcp it. 
What will prevent this? 1 have got a pound toe- 
weight shoe on and a bigh toe behind with about 
4 eix-ounce shce. Mm advice you may offer wi!) 
ve thankfully received. 

Anawer: One of the chief causes of knee 
sprang in horses is the ¢quilibrium of the two 
sete cf tendors, the fiaxors and the extensors, is 
lost owing to over exertion when quite young. 
This invariably oceurs when the animal’s body 
ig out of proportion to his limber. Very light 
legged horses, if called upon to exert themselves 
to make speed when quite young, are troubled 
the way you mention. Another cause of knee 
sprung is soreness about the forward 
feet. In many instances the animal stands 
tiptoed in order to relieve the pressure, and 
toils becomes a confiimed habit, bat in this 
lostance the limbs invariably resume their 
natura! position when the soreness is relieved. 
A large percentage of horees s.fering from 
navicular disease are knee sprung, and the I¢gs 
always straighten up after neurotomy is per- 
formed. When knee sprang is the result of weak 
tendons, we must do everything we can to 
remove the leverage (strain on the knee joint). 
The condition of the feet has much to do with ob 
viating the trouble. In preparing the feet we must 
frst of all have them perfectly level,and in order 
to do that we must leave the inside of the foot a 
little the higher. This will take the strain of 
the suspensory ligament. Make a shoe very 
narrow at the immediate toe and gradually 
widen it from the centre back to the hee), having 
italittie wider onthe inside. The shoe must 
be fairly long with a blunt heel calk. Let him 
carry all the weight he possitlycan in tre hee! 
of the shoe. This will give the animal 
a litle more Knee action and stride: Special 
attention must be igiven to have the hind 
feet level and the toe not toolong. The shoes 
must be fairly long with a biunt heel caik, and 
the weight on theinside. Horses that are knee 
sprung must never be shod with a low heel and 
long toe, as itis against all laws of nature and 
common sense. The more you increase the 
strain on weak tissues the more trouble you will 
have. After you have removed the leverage 


this ? mone the best 





properiy diluted, once or twice a day, to 
Strengthen the tendons, etc. The stall she 
stands In must also be perfectly level. Feeding 
off the floor helps very materially. 

Distamrpern —G. W., Oxford Oounty, Me,: 
Please have your veterinary editor presoribe for 
my three year old filly. She has had an attack 
of distemper. When taken there was a swelling 
of one side of her adder, and aiso cf her belly, in 
front of the udder. Sne eats fairly well, Dut the 
swelling remains. What can I do for her? 
—Answer: Try the following tonic: Powdered 
sulpbate iron,one half pound; nitrate potassium 
bi-carbonate soda, of each two ounces; cori 
ander seed, four ounces. Mix teaspoonful in 
food morning snd night. 

F. O. Mass.: Please inform me bow long 8 
mare carries a colt from conception to the time 
of delivery. 

Answer: According to the laws of vature the 
period of gestation in a mare is 11 months, due 
you get a perfectly formed foetus in 52 days 
Oonception varies somewhat, but itis safeto 
say that the time from conception to foaling 
would be 46 weeks. 

&. Maine: I havea valuable 12-yea:-0'1 brood 
mare that bas a slight touch of heaver. For the 
past six or seven weeks I have noticed that she 
breathes as though she had a cold in her head. 
She coughs fri quently, and @hen I drive her s 
milky looking subetance that does not smel! 
rune from her nore. She has a good appetite and 
|} isin fine condition. She has Deen served this 
spring, and is now in foal. Is this trouble 
catarrb? 

Answer: From your description I should say 
the trouble was from some defective action o! 
the glands about the throat, which would cause 
| more or less discharge from one or both nostrils. 
Iam inclined to think it is not catarrb, but 
simple mucus. I would suggest that you Dilster 
ber throat from ear to eara couple of times, at 
intervals of two weeks between. This wil! 
relieve the pressure and stimulate the glands to 
action. Wet her hay and grain. The glands, 
being full, press on the sensitive parts and lessen 
the calibre of the breathing space and the air is 
sucked In as through a spopg3, which gives rise 
to the noise you refer to. I think blistering will 
obviate the trouble. 





| 
| 





The World ‘Beautiful, 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


“ This work must give me lasting fame; 
Immortal! shall 1s mske my name, 
Vorever live, my monument. 

Inaeed, these years I ceem well spent 
The while its tabrie I have wrought 
With web of fancy, woof of thought,” 


The vost threw aside his pen,” 

His Dook was praised awhile by men, 
bat now it lies on dusty shelves 

In corners where the bookworm delres. 


Kind Fortune brought some leiepre days, 
2be poet wroie some casual lays; 

Songs with smiles and tears together. 

All moods of man, like April weather; 
“Frail and fiseting fair,” said he, 

* Their fate is quick obscurity.” 


Bat patare’s breath inspired their Art 


They grew into the peopie’s life, 

They marched with solciers into strife, 
Were lullabies for babyhood 

Were whispered low wea lovers wooed, 
Were sung at weddings to the bride, 
Were chanted open graves besice. 


The songs bave won immortal fame 
And no man knows the singer’s name! 
—Sylvester Saxt Jr. 

The spiritual significance of life is fiuely inter- 
pretedin this poem by Mr. Sylvester Baxter, 
whose pen is not lafrcquentiy dipped in magic 
at wellas in music, The only permenect life 
lies in that which is lived in the spirit; in that 
whose deeds are done—no: for the sake of ambi- 
tion’s promptings, but which grow out of the 
genuine sympathies with all that is helpfal to 
bumanity. The twofold life is constantly lived— 
tbat which relates itself to the physical and the 
transient world, and that wh/ch,even while in the 
body, is lived in the ethereal world. Of the 
wonderfal human organisr, Dr. Le Oonte says: 
* The keyboards of thie marvellous instrament 
(the human body) are the nerve terminals of the 
sense organg, in touch with the material world, 
and the brain celir,in touch with the spiritual 
world.” This scientific affirmation suggests a 
possibile explanation of the now world ret owned 
Mre. Piper. 

Recent investigations into the vaturecf the 
human body offers knowledge that throws light 
onthe mystery of mediamship. The name is 
associated with so much that is frandulent and 
80 much that, even if genuine, is utterly inconse- 
quential, that it has been a rerious and largely 
an upgratefal task on the part of scientific men 
to study its phases; bat such experiments as 
Oolone! de Rochas of Paris bas made in the ex- 
terlor!/zation of sensibility, the expsriments at 
the Salpetré:e in bypnotism and magnetism 
and other demonstrations familiar to the reader 
suggest how the mysterious mechanism of phys!- 
cal life is complicated with the spiritaal life, ina 
way we are only beginaing to understand. Prof. 
Berjamin Peirce well defined man as “s 
macbine for converting material into ¢piritual 
force”; and a truer comprehension of the spirit 
val man will reveal with increasing clearness 
that the denser body is a delicate and wonderfa! 
mechanism for the transmission of intelligence 
which is but another name for the spiritual, 
energy that acts through this organization. 

There {s a very striking correspondence be- 
tween the knowledge that science gives us of 
the ethereal realm (or the ether) ard the knowl- 
edge that those in the Unseen give us from time 
to time of their environment. The evidence con- 
stantly polpts to the identity of the one with the 
other. Apparently the pbysical body lives ip 
the air; the ethereal boay lives in the ether, and 
as man is primarily an ethéreal organism clothed 
upon, for atime, with a physicai body, he is 
capable of entering into the ethereal world 
while here, and as a matter of facthe often ex- 


times when one transcends bis physical environ- 
ment and rises int) the ethereal. 

Dr. Hoégson and Professor James regard the 
organism of Mrs. Piper as telephonic and of a 
Dature to lend !tselt to other intelligences than 
her owr. The atmosphere of the unseen life 
which transmits messages through her organ- 
ism is of a most refined and exalted type. The 
entire conversation is simple and natural; and if 
it be not demoral!z\ng to epj>y social intercourse 
with our friends here, it is difficult to under- 
stand why it should be when they have passed 
from the Seen into the Unseen. The condition 
of mediumship ie believed to be determined by a 
certa'n preponderance in some organ’ziticn' of 
the lominiferous ether which forms the trans- 
mitter as naturally as the wire transmits elec 
tricity. 

The more important trath, however, beyond 
this is that each human being, by virtue of his 
own Spiritual nature, may so develop his own 
highsr faculties as to coms into telepathic com- 
munication with bis friends in the ethereal world 
without resort to any spec fismediamship. Still, 
when this gift isa genuine one, why should one 
teel any more reluctance t) avail himself of it 
than he does to avail bimself of the telegraph 
operator in order to send a message to a friend? 

It may be permitted to state here in connecticn 


with the mediumsbip of Mrs. Piper, that a noble 
and exalted intelligence under the name cf 
“Imperator” assumes the direction of the 
seances. The readers of a book called “ Spirit 
Teachings” will recail a curious experience in 
the life of the late Rev. W. Stanton Moses, an 
Episcopal clergyman of England. Mr. Moss 
he'd a deep prejadice against the modern thought 
known as Spiritualism, and, strangely, his own 
band began {o write automatically, purporting 
to be controlled by aspirit signing bimself Im- 
perator, and the arguments and objections in the 


sive intellectual power and reverent beauty of 
bigh feeling that he became sonvinced of the 
authoritative source of (nis writing through his 
own band. 

To the religious world, faith In Ohrist and in 
immortality is untouched and unimpaired by 
either the reality or unreality of spacific com 
munication between the two worlas. Yet to 
some minds it <ffars the only convincing 
argument. P: ofsssor Newbold of the University 
of Pennsylvania says that, while be formerly 
doubtea a future existence, he now knows that it 
is true, because he has seen the evidence; and, 
commenting on this, Rav. Dr. Heber Newton 
observes: “ If Spirituaiiem offers even a chance 
to demons rate existence after death, it deserves 
not contempt, but close scientific investigation.” 

This scientific investigation is revealing new 
resources in man which will inevitably enable 
man tocommand new powers and to draw on 
hidéenforc:s. He will learn to discriminate 
between the work which, as Mr. Baxter phrases 
in the linet q 10ted above, will * give him Jasting 
fame,” and those casual lays inspired “ with 
nature’s breath” that make themselves an in- 
tegral part of a nation’s lifa. The poem is one 
to have and to hold —Borton Budget. 





— 





BRILLIANTS. 





One deed may mar a life, 

And one can make it; 
Hola firm thy will for strife, 

Lest a quick biow break it! 
Even now from far on viewless wing 
Hither rpeeds the nameless thing 
Sall put thy spirit to the test. 
Haply or e’er you sinking sun 
Shall drop behind the purple West 
All shall be lost or wen! 

—Richard Watcon Gilder. 


How does the soul grow? Not all ins minute; | 
Now it may lose ground, and row it may win it; 
Now it resolver, aad again the will faileth ; 
Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewalletb; 

Now its hop4s fractify, then they are blighted; 
Now it walke sullenly, now gropes Denignted; 
Fed by discoaragement, taught by disaster; 

So it goes forward, now slower, now faster, 

Till all the pain, past and failure made whole, 
It is fall grown, and the Lord rules the sou). 

— Susan Ooolidge. 


No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with bim; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toll! 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man wi o stands with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion telis him what to do, 

And be who waits to have bis tark marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 
—James Raseell Lowell. 


Bat, obiléren, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise; 
Your little hands were oever made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 
— Watts. 
Ab, bow apjast to Nature and himself 
Is tuoughtiese, thankless, isconsistent man! 
—Young. 
Think naught a tr fie, though it small appear; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the 
year, 
And trifies life. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction. which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony, not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right. 


— Young: 


—Pope. 


Know thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper stady of mankind is man. 











bathe the lower limbs with some good liniment 





periences this. Hours of inspiration are simply 


mind of Mr. Moses were met with such impres- | 


| A. S. CRANE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


S0aP LOTION FoR Tan, FRECK = 
“Sunburned Gt”: A soap lotion for co 
freckles and sunburn !s brepared by dissolving 
one and one half ounces of ivory or Castile soap 
Gnely shredded, in one pint of alcohol, to which 
add one scant oonce powdered borax dissolved 
in one pist of rose water. Finally incorporate 
with the above four tablespoonfuls of glycerine 
and ove fourth of an ounce of be: zole acid. Let 
it Hlter through filtering ps per, and keep for use 
on tbe faces and hands by rubbing with atew 
drops poured on a soft linen cloth. Still another 
cleansing soap lotion is made by pulting into o 
botile one ounce of powdered orris root with 
‘oar ounces of alcohol, and shaking occasivnally 
for ive days. In a larger bottle put cne ounce 
powdered castile, oz ivory, or green s0zp, with 
four ounces of orange flower water. Shake wel! 
and stand away until the soap is dissolved. 
Thea pour in the orris extract, taking care not 
to add the precipitate in the bottom of the bottle 
Useaiittiein the water in which the face is 
washed, in place of soap. Where the perspira- 
tion continues to be excessive, it is well to take 
‘4 .al parts of powdered French chalk and 
powdered carbonate of magnesia, and wix with 
a little diluted first proof alcokol. Apply witha 
soft cloth or small sponge, and allow it to dry on 
theface, Then brush it off with a sott cloth. 

DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY BY FIRE IN 
THES UNITED STATES.—" RK. W. 0.” The Unitea 
States bas a record of destruction of property by 
fire not equalled by apy other country. Oharier- 
town, Mass., in 1796, $300,000; in 18388, 1158 
buildings. Savannah, Ga., in 1820,463 buildings 
and $4 000,000 value. New York in 1835, 630 
Dulldings, fifty-two acres burned over, and $16,- 
000,000 cf property destroyed; in 1845, 300 
acres burned over, $7,500,000 value, 35 lives 
lost. Pittsburg, Pa., in 1846, 100 buildings ; 
$1,000,000 property value. 8st. Louis, Mo., in 
1849,ffteen bulidings ;$3,000,000 value jin 1861, 
2600 buildings destroyea. Philadeipbis, Ps.. in 
1860, 400 building ;#8an Francisco,in 1851, 2500 
buildings and a number of lives lost; prop- 
erty value, $10,000,000, Portland, Me., in 1866, 
over one-haif the city; 200 acres buracd over, 
snd 1743 buildings destroyed. Obicago in 1871, 
kpown asthe ‘‘ great fire”; 2124 acres nearly 
covered by buildings, entirely burned over 
| ocluding 17,480 bulldings; many lives were lost 
| and property value cf apward of $106,000,000 
| Was destroyed. Boston, Mass., in 1872, sixty- 
five acres of mercantile section burned, including 
776 buildings; nearly all of brick and stone con- 
| Straction; property value, $75,000,000. 

WHERE SSORMS FIND BIRTH. —“ Roy 
Grimes”: United States storms, according to 
Protessor Bigelow, hava nins average places of 
generation. The great maj rity form in Alberta, 
north of Montana, and after coming into the 
United States, travel eastward. A ftew come io 
over the north Pacifiscoast: A third group forms 
on the northern Rocky Mountain plateau. A 
fourth forms in Colorado, being born on the very 
high mountainous elevations. A fifth forms in the 
Texas low/ands, and ci t shing the gulf winds and 
moisture moves eastwar’. West Indian barri- 
canes form the sixth clase. The south Atlantic 
coast storms make up the seventh class. Storms 
which come in from the Pacific on the southwest 
form the eighth, and floaliy a class of minor 
storms is generated in our central valleys. Some 
of these storms come across the Pacific from 
the Asian coast, avd after sweeping across the 
country go out over the Atlantic to Europe, and 
even to Atia again, bat there is no record ofa 
storm having circumnavigated the globe. But no 
matter where these storms are generated, ther 
slways converge toward New England. New 
Eagland, in fact, seems to be tie stormiest spot 
in the United States. A record of ten years 
ending with 1893 shows 1143 storms, all of 
| Which headed toward, and most of which 
reached, New England. 
| EXPECTANCY OF Lirs.—"0. W. H.”: The 
following tabie of expectation of life is con- 
structed from the Amer'can Table of Mortality 











Expectation. Expactation. 
Age. Years, Age. Years. 
21 41.5 36 31.1 
22 40.9 87 30.4 
23 402 88 296 
24 89.5 39 28.9 
25 38.8 40 28 2 
26 $8.1 41 27 § 
27 37.4 42 26 7 
28 36.7 438 2¢ 
29 36.0 44 25.8 
30 35.8 45 24.5 
81 346 46 33.8 
32 83.9 47 23.1 
33 329 48 22.4 
34 82.6 49 216 
| 35 81.8 50 20.9 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


| New and Improved Service. 


| LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis 


And all points in the West, North 


and Southwest. 
Short Line. Fast Time. Low Rates 


The most direct route with latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between 
Boston and Montreal and all Canadian 
points. 

For tickets and further information call 
upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


Cc. M. BURT, 


Gen’! Trsf}c Mensger Gen’! Pass. Agen 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


4. Guperd Edition, Beaatifally Il! ar‘rated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume '* 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on ® 
importanteubjecis: The Origin, How to Train, Uare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 





|} and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 


Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor 
rect Type, Different Oolors, besides interes oc 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘0 ⸗ 

everything about them. Over thirty-five halfto:® 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” A Oat 


Letter,” “Rats,” A Forgotten Prisoner,” Ue⸗ 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,” The Home 
less Oat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” 4 


Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the os! 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. Jame* 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oompany. 

“No author cocld be more justified in speaking os 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than ‘* 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of ‘he 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens © 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contals’ 
much useful information as to the diet and gene’? 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensadie te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifa! aa! 
mals.”"—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and !f bis® 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very bandso” 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could Ccesire °° 
do better than he has done. Altogether the prospe° 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest 
ing reading.” —Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y 


** Those who are lovers of cats wil! find much t a 


10 


is interesting and inetraetivo in this book.”— Sc" 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
“ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond 0 
cates will be giad to read.”—George T. Angell, !0 Owr 
Dumd Animai:, Boston. - 
“ Itis a useful volame, both for the owners of e ; 
Angoraand other cats. It is tastefully bound an 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Obicas' 
“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter: 
taining full of facts, beautifully iliuetrated.’’"— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mass. — 
In two dierent bindings, price $2 and $1.25, 
paid. Yor sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


’ JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 





—Pope. 


230 Washington Street Besten, Mass 
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POULTRY, 


Practical Poultry Points. 


Mr. Rankin of Brockton gives out the 
following statement of his account some 
yeare ego with a pair of African geese 
which ran by themselves ina ict near his 
stable. Toe goose laid 51 exge, and hatched 
ont 37 goslings, two of which were acciden- 
tally killed. Tae 35 raised were sold to « 
Boston firm atfollows: 12 weighing 129 
pounds at 25 centr, $33.25; 11 weighing 
1154 pounds at 20 cents, $23.10; 12 weighing 
118} pounds, $23.70. The feathers sold for 
$242, a total inccme of $31 47, or about 
$2324 each. They at; bat litsle except- 
ing grass until 10 weeks old. Taen for 
three weeks they had corn meal which cost 
about 90 cents per gosling with corn at 50 
cents a bushel. Picking, packing for ship- 
ment, ete., 11 centa each. He places the 
cost at adout $1.50 each, giving 824 cente 
profit per head, about 55 per cent. net. 
This was a large flock from one pair, bat s 
man will do well if he raises 10 goslings to 


a pair. 


We have been asked to explainthe dif- 
ference between iced poultry and frczan 
poultry as they appear in oar market re- 
ports. Frozen poultry is or should be 
thoroughly cooled before ‘t is packed, and 
then dry packed, and the package placed 
where it is cold enough so thatthe contents 
are frozen solid. La this way it can be kept 
for months. Mach of Western poultry 
arrives at New York or Boston simply dry 
packed and sent in cold cars, bat not cold 
enough to freezait. Isoan then be sold as 
fresh killed if there is a demand for it. If 
not.and it is found to be still fresh, it can be 
frcz2n in the cold storage houses and kept 
antil wanted. Itis the turkeys, geese and 
dacks killed last winter and kep: in this 
way that fornish the market supply from 
that time antil the new supply comes Ip, or 
moch of it, as the amount of such poultry 
kept over winter to be killed daring the 
summer is small. 

loed poultry is more frequently summer 
killed, and in the barrels or boxes is put 
first a layer of crashed ice, then one of 
poultry, then more crashed lceand 80 on 
antil fall. Of course the ics gradually 
melts and the flesh becomes moist, the skin 
changes color and the flavor is lost to some 
extent by the soaking from the melting ‘ce. 
It is for this reason that iced stock is 
asually quoted much lower than frozen 
stock, the diffarenca being that tarkeys 
are about three cents higher, ducks foar to 
five cents higher and fowls from one to 
two cents higher per pound when frozen 
than when merely iced. Geese and very) 
large torkeys are not often sent packed in| 
ice, but are usually frczin- 

The highest prices are for what are called 
fresh-killed fowl. Some of these come to 
market alive by carloads, and if they are 
not in demand by the Hebrews and Chinese 
they are stored, killed and dressed about as 
the market needs them. Others are gathered 
up by parties who go with teams among the 
farms and villages to buy them up, and take 
them home, where some give fead for days 
or weeks if they think it needed to fit them | 
for market, and these parties kill and dress | 
their stock acsording to the demands of the) 
market. 











The margin between what they 
pay for live chickens or fow! and that which 
the consumer pays for his dressed poultry | 
in the market is enough to give a living to 
the gatherers and to the marketmen, bat 
often the gatherers add to it by putting 
more fiesh on them,or on chikkens m0) 
particularly, before they kill them. Many 
people sell poultry not mach more than) 
half fattened, though they get buat low 
prices 

The shell ofan eggis so porous when) 
firat laid, and the germ is so sensitive to the 
effects of the air that enters through the | 
shell, that we think many of the eggs which | 
are called infertile are really those which | 
bave had the germ killed by the odors in the 
house or laying room. Waen kerosene is| 
used about the nest boxes to kill lice it | 
should be given time to evaporate before) 
the hens use them again, and the same) 
when carbolicacid isused. We have en- 
tered henhouses where there was.an amount | 
of ammonia in the airthat we thought 
nearly strong enough to choke the old hens, | 
and it might well have killed the germ In 
the egz if it was lorg subjected to such 
fumes, and moreespeciaily when nest bexes 
were placed almost directly over heaps of 
hen manure and wood ashes. If an egg 
after having been incubated fora week or | 
ten days shows cloudy bat with no living | 
germ in it, we may be sure that the cone | 

re fertile, but the germ has been killed 
in some way, perbaps by foul alr or by | 
chilling or other cause. 


G. H. Pollard, well known as a successful 
duck breeder,told them at the Rhode Island 
Poultry School that he preferred the Pekin | 
duck because of its form. It is possible to 
get as heavy weights with other breeds, bat | 
it does not come in the right place; it is 
back of the legs where there is most waste, 
ind not In the breast. He chooses ducks 
that only weigh six or seven pounds apiece 
alive, and mates with drakes of medium 
weight, one drake to five,six or seven ducks | 
They are fed lightly until November, then | 
mated. The feed is not forcing food, prr- 
haps about one part clover, two parts corn 
meal and three parts wheat bran. He has 
not kept an account of the eggs they lay, 
bat thinks from 90 to 100 is nearer the 
namber than over 100 to each duck. Does 
not care to have them begin to lay until 
February, and even then there will be many 
egae infertile at first, probably the first two 
or three from each breeder, and the first ip- 
cubator lots do not average more then 40 
per cent. fertile; 35to40 per cent. ormes | 
near the average. Uasvally] ander. hens, a 
larger percentage hatch than in the ma- 
chine, and to raise 75 per cent. of the hatch 
\s called doing well. When the ducks begin 
to lay, he feeds about five par cent. of beef 
Scraps, and gradually increases this until it 
is 10 to 12 per cent. of the food given. 


— — — 














It would well pay the poultry keeper to 
cut ana cure enough of second-growth or 
rowen clover to give his fowl next winter 
He could cure it so that it would really be 
worth for that purpose twice as much as the 
ordinary balea clover hay, and about three 
times as much as any which we ever saw 
put up, or sald to be, on parpose for poul- 
try. Out it early and pat it up in small 
heaps As soon as well wilted. Open these 
heaps each day and rebuild at once, putting 
that which has gathered moisture from the 
ground on top of the heap: ‘The second or 
third day put two or three hesps into one, 
and if no rain comer, let it stand 48 bours 
for a final sweat, and then it should be fit to 
mow away, with nota leaf or blossom cff 
and no moisture in the stalks. If a rain 
comes cover each heap. We are not sure 
but it would pay to carry it all into the 
orchard to do this that it might get no sun 





Poultry and Game. 





The poultry market changes bat little at 
this season elther in offarings or price. 
There is but a light supply of fresh killed, 
and best chickens bring 15 to 16 cents, with | 
fair to good at 12 to 14 cents. Choice fowl | 
12 cents, and others at 10 to 11 cents. Green | 
geese are scaree and higher, gooi ones) 
bringing 18 to 20 cents. Dacks are easy at) 
10 to 12) cents. The sapply of chicken tar. | 
key is still very small at 25 to 30 cents. | 
Pigeons quiet at $1 to $1.25 a dozar, and | 
squabs dull at $1.75 to $2. leed poultry) 
in small supply and Grm at U to 13 
cents for chickens; fowl choles at 10 toll) 
cents, and ordinary at9to 10 cents. Old) | 
roosters 5) to 64 cents, tarkeysjat 8 to 9. 
cents for iced and 11 to 124 cents for froz sn, | 
and ducks at Sto 8 cents for iced and 10 to) 
12 cents for frczm. Frozen geese 10 cents; | 
live fowl are in emall sapply, bat demand | 
is light. Fowl are9to.10 cents, and chick- 
ens 10 to 11 cents, with old roosters at 5 to 6 
cents. There is no change in game; plover | 
and snipe dull at $2.25 to $2.50 a dozen, and | 
a few new birds at 25 to 50 cents. Chicken | 
grouse in limited demand at $1.25 a pair. | 


HORTICULTURAL. | 
Orchard and Garden. ? 


An exchange says that the cabbage worm | 
and the :atierfiy which produces it can be 
kept away by dusting the plant with red 
pepper, which need not be applied clear, | 
bat mixed with flour to allow it to ba) \ 
spread more thinly and evenly. Mx the 
flourand pepper a few hours before using | 
and the flour will be about as hotasthe 
pepper. There is nothing in this injarionus | 
to any person or animal eating the cab. | 
bager, even if it does no} all wash off. 
Repeat aftera heayy reio. Spraying with 
water in which saltpeire has been dissolved, 
at the rate of one ounce in three gallons of 
water, is another remedy which is said t» | 
be sure deata tothe cabbage worm and not 
dangerous to those who eat the cabbazes 

Potatoes planted In the opan ground Aoril 
23, and daz of fair eizs, ficm skinned, and a 




















fally matared on Jane 27. is the reoord jo 
one garden near Torunto, Canada, this year. 














The paper in which we find this does not 
tell the variety northe mathod of treatment. 
Evidently we shall haveto cease thinking 
of Canada asthe “frozsa North,”’ except- 


BLACK HAMBURG HEN. 
Recently Exhibited at the New York Show. 





lng in the season for skating and toboggen- time protect the trees from rabbits and 


ing. acid. If it will do this, and at the same 
At the meeting of the Hortionitural Dorers, and perhaps destroy the eggs of 

Soclety in Colambas, O., one of the essay- S0me other insect pests, we shall be pleased 

ists told of the results of staking tomato to Know it. 

plants and trimming them. O1e handred 4 writer in the Southern Planter says 


D ante were set in a row abd tied to stakes. some varieties of raspberries and biackber- 
Avother hundred were set in two rows ries need other varieties near them for per- 
alongside of these, as they were set twice as reo: polienization. The Ida and the Max- 
far apart. For the first three weeks Of den shoald alternate with rows of Early 
picking they had 716 tomatoes from the Harvest to get best resalts. Toe Kieffer 
st.ked vines, weighing 263 poaade. From nq the L3 Conte pear do best when they 
the others 774tomatoes weighing 263 p 0044. | are pianted together, as they give more per- 
The yield in weight was the sams, Dat those | req frais. The Abundance he thinks one 
on the staked vines woald hav sold batter of she best plams ever sent ont, but it will 
because of extra size, and because NOD pb» mogh better pollenz\d and give better 
ware discolored by lying on the groacd. a8 frais if the Rod Jane or Kelsey are near in 
were many of those allowed to spread @! There are many such cases where cross 
will, Tae labor of stakiag and trimmiog feriiiization or pollenizy:ion is beneficia’, 
was more than mate ap by less labor in ang ihose who have fralts that do not give 
picking and preparing for market, beside garistaction or who intend setting fralts 
the saving of one-half the land ocsapied by ,nonid not fallto make a memorandam of 
the untrained vines. all cases which are based on personal ex- 
— Yaa p rience like the above, as it is essential to 

A correspondent of the Rural World hays two varieties together thet bloom at 
writes that ‘' for three years we havarelied zae same time. Whether cross fert!lizing 
upon coal oll entir.l7as a protection against jhe blossoms of a late fralt with an early 
rabbits. At the beginaing of winter we one when they are in bloom together, ora 
mix one gallon of linseed oil, 25 pounds of very acid frait with a swast one would 
white lead, five gallons of coal oll and On? ghange the time of ripening or the flavor, 
quart of crade carbolic acid. and paint or or whether the result would oniy b 
wash oar trees. We don’t think the lead found in the seedlings we do not know, and 
does mach good, butasitisrask poteon, it here, too, we nead helo from our Expeti- 
may help that way. We think its greatest mens Stations and from practical fralt 
valae \ies in giving jast asuggestion of white- srowars. 
ness to the bark,andaoything wrong with the 
bark or under the bark is mads moreappar- Ata lawsaltin Platte City, Mo, the fact 
ent, or is more easily seen. Tas ingredient WS Drought outthat two fall crops from 
in the mixture from which we get the great- aan roy J —— —3 

. we think, ie ooal oll. It has kept — 

——— — — free from the flat J— that the firstapple orchard he planted of 
round headed borer and other bark insects. Mvon acres broaght him $5000 in 13 years. 
On 4000 trees @ carefal search found less Witnesses estimated the valae of apole trees 
than 100 borers. We thiak careless paint- toat years in bearing from $5 to $12 esch 
ing ie to blame for thase. When we painy Bat they have good soll in those sections, 
we cover all the lower branches and pat it 24 they caltivate the orchards as well as 
on without stint.” otherfields, = = =S 

While this seems strong testimony there) The fall isa good time for setting out 
are others who seem as sare that they have | gooseparcies and currants or for heeling in 
killed or greatly injared their trees by the dipo to beset in the spring. Both wan: 
use of crude oll. Can it be that all cradé rong iand, rather moist and yet well 
oll is not alike, or that the carbolicacid or qsined. Set them in rows five feet apart 
the lead in any way neutralizes 13? Or i8 ang about four feet apart in the row, 
the difference in the method of patting 1§ gnq oaitivate both as bashes, allowing 
op, or the quantity asea? We need more several sprouts to stat from each rot. 
investigations lato this matter by orchartd- teeining them as trees always resulted in 
ists and sclentifis meno, who will test it with josszrown wood and small fralt whenever 
no objec} in view but to learn the facts. It wo. nays seen ittried. Tae fralt grows on 
is more important because the ase of crude ¢ 4 year old wood, so tiey shoald not bs 
oll as @ wash in winter bas been cleimed 10 | praned too mach, bat asthe bunches get well 
be equal for destroying the Sin Jose scale prown and thickly set cnt ont the 
to the more troublesome and expansive | oider stalxs if they are mossy, and all such 
process of fumigating with hydrocyanic 9, snow signs of the stalk borer. A good 
fertilz3e for any bush frait should be 
strong in potash. Wood ashesis excellent, 


66 — be mtaed op a to — 
9 40 pounds of aitrogen and 150 pounds each 


of potash and phosphoric acid in a ton. 
| Tae currant worm may be kep! out by the 
| use as jepray or powder of white hellebore, 
or by soraying with Bordeaux mixtare and 
Paris green. If the gooseberries show any 
indications of mildew dust heavily with 
|powdered sulphur With good varieties 
one should get from 500 to 800 bashels to the 
acre, and the fralte deserve to be more 
popular then they are. In England the 
gooseberry is one of the most popalar fruits, 
aod gardeners call it one of the most 
profitable. 








Ranch it and rough it and you'll soon 
get rid of that weak chest and that hack- 
ing cough.” That is what the doctor 
said to a young married man with a wife 
and child to care 
for and a modest 
salary to support 
them on. He 
couldn't go West. 
Love and duty tied 
him to his desk in 
the city. 

People don't 
have to travel to 
cure coughs or 

strengthen weak 
lungs. Dr. Pierce’s 

Golden Medical 
Discovery cures ob- 
stinate, deep-seated 
coughs, bronchitis, 
bleeding of the 


| -—-«s- The Georgia Peuch King. 


Professor Johnson of the Marcyland 
Agricaltaral Coliege writes an interesting 
account for the Baltimore Sun of a recent 
visit to Georgia. We condense a pari of bis 

| account of the peach orchard of Mr. J. H 
| Hale, at Fort Valley. There were 236,000 
trees now in bearing, and there was the 
lungs, weakness, most perfect system of management. All 
— — * | trees are headed close to the ground, and 
othe 
disease which if neglected or unskill- pee pees yp teh A 
fully treated terminate fatally in con- 3 — on, ) Saleen ae spemned trait 
— is coiten | # Dloked up daily. In the height of the 
“I will write you what Dr. Pierce’s Goldem | geagon about 800 laborers are kept busy and 
very has ¢ "says G 
Me Sccher Hea. * Ae hg t County, K y. from twelve to twenty carloads of fruit are 
"Thirteen years ago I was wounded by a Dall | shipped off datly. In two hours from 
s ng. 7 
passin® [most ever since, with, shortness of | thetime a peach is picked it is In a refrigera- 
breath, and it was yey 2* to toke cold: 2 tor car,ready to start fora Nothern market. 
slightest Change of wei have to sit pin bel | Tse Cars are iced five times between Fort 
dl ld have t t bed 
Sil sight. “Could not eat or sleep at times was | Valley and New York. They are assorted 
u d ld not work at all. cw 
ssonthe — began acing Dr. Pierce's Golden ~ &..-~ oe gt 
Simin Se eS ae of the packers are white girls, and he saw 
to sufficiently — Dr. Pierce's Golden | Skilfal artlete. school teachers and music 
Medical Discovery, or tell the good it has done | teachers busily at work, while a band of 
Adviser in paper covers is sent /ree on | there was no confusion, no discord, and no 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay grumbling even among the gangs of negro 
expense of mailing only, The book laborers. 


Medical Discovery. Have not used more than 
way music played from sunrise tofsunset. Each 
1008 pages and over 700 illustrations. m 0a the Hale farm the peach trees stand 











alter the first day, 





two bottles, and now can eat, sleep, and work, 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical | one seemed to know his or her place, and 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 13 feet apart. Other orchards vary from 13 to 





} 





18 feet each way. Nearly all the orchards 
thereare pruned low,the pruning being done 
late in January or early in February, orjjast 
as s00n as weather will permit, before the 
pew growth starts. From one-third to’one- 
balf the year’s growth is cut from the ends of 
the terminals. 
regularly,and sometimes both ways at the 
same time. Daringthe first four or five 
yeare of the trees’ growth, cotton, cowpeas 
or canteloupes are grown among them, bat 
after that time the ground is usvally kept 
cean. ifit were not for the system of 
pruning so much each year it would be bet- 
ter to have them more than 13 feet apart. 


——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Aug. 11, 1900, Included 16,200 
pounds butter, 233,960 pounds cheese and 1664 - 
684 pounds oleo. For the same week last year 
the exports incladed 171,681 pounds butter and 
48 186 pounds cheese. 

——Tbe world’s shipment of grain last week 
inciuded 5 534,760 bushels of woeat from five 
countries and 3618 000 bushels of corn from 
our countries. O' this the Uaited States far- 
olened 3.318 760 bDuthels of wheataua 2,830- 
000 Dushels of corn. 

——BS:cretary Godaman of the Missour! Stats 
Horticaltaral S.elety gets the foll»wing tofor- 
mation from 500 c \rrespondents in 84 ccunties 
ofthat Statc: “ Bains have been abuncant in 
most localities and spples have made a fine 
growth, many applies Dbelog as large now a: they 





were at gathering time iat year. Generally, 
speaking, the fruit is in good condition; mucb > 
oelter than usus!. The crop of the State will 


average about one-half, and that will mean a 
200! many apples. Orchards have been injured 
in some localit.es by canker worms, by grasshop- 


——The supply of cut meats at the five pork 
packing centres in the West on Aug. 1 was 
251,820,000 pounds. This is about 32,000,000 
p uads less than on July 1 and 74,000,000 
pounds less than one year ago. Prices of bogs 


——Tbe total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week nave been 77,435 cases. 
agalost 72,348 cases last week; corresponding 
ceriod lastyear, 115.617. The total shipments 
thus far in 1900 have Deen 2.656,705 cares, 
against 2,816 494 cases in 1899. 


60,000 000 bushels. 

—Statistician Brown of the Produce Exchange 
figures the crop indications at 180,230,000 
cushels for spring wheest,and assuming winter 
wheat unchanged from July 1, a total of 
613.997,000 bushels spring and winter. The 
acreage of spring wheat waz assumed unchanged 
trom the 18,205,000 acres on June l. The indl- 
cated coro crop is 2,190,790,C00 bushels. 

——The shipments of leather from Boston fo: 
the last week amounted in value to ——; 
trevious week, $199,903; similar week last year , 
$205,967. The total vains of exports of leatrer 
from this port siace Jan. 1 is $6,896,917, against 
$6.897,340 in 1899. 

—-—Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan; 
tic coast last week to include 177,100 barrels of 
flour, 2.058 000 bushels of wheat, 2855 000 
bushels of corn, 8210 Darreis of pork, 9,879 000 
pounds of lard and 35,631 boxes cf meats. 

——Produce ana commission dealers in New 
York city say the apple crop in that State, as far 
as beard from, will be but half or two thirds of a 
fullcrop, as drought is checking growth and 
causiog many to fall from the trees. 

——Beef is frm, with trade only fair. Very 
choice sides 9% cents, fancy sides 8% to 9 
cents, choice 8% ceats, g290d 7% to 8 canis, 
light 7% to 7% cents, cows 6% to 7 cenis, 
fancy hincs 10% cents, extra 10% cents, fansy 
fores 7 certs, heavy 56% to 6%% cents, good 6% 
cents, light 4% to 5 cents, Dacks 5% to 8% 
conts, rattles 454 to 64% cents, chucks 6% to 7 
cents, short ride 8 to 124% cents, rounds 5% to 9 
cents, ramps 10 to 12% cents, rumps and |>ins 
11% to 14 cents, loins 18 to 16% cents, 

——Tae largest soho ner in the world, and the 
only six masted schooner, was launched at 
Camden, Me., Tuesday, Aug. 14. She is 302 
feet 11 Inches long and 42% feet beam, with a 
hold of 23 feet. 

——Toe graia movement at Ohicago last week 
aggregated 5.359,000 bushels, an increase over 
the previoas week of 496,000 bushels. The total 
is the largest for the second week in August in 
three years. 

— Amoeries leads the world for speed of its 
trains. The fastest trains run from Philadelphia 
to Atiavtic Olty over the Philadelphia & BResxd- 
log B. RB. Toe record for these trains is 66 6 
miles an hour. 

—Shipments of live stock and dressed bef 
last week included 26517 cattle, 1500 sheep. 
11,900 quarters of beef from Boston, 2266 
cattle, 20 sheep, 19,449 quarters of beef from 
New York, 360 catile, 1400 quarters of beef 
from Philadelphia, 950 cattle from BSa\timore, 
214 cattle from Portiand, 360 cattle from New- 
port News, 6355 cattie, 1641 sheep from Mon- 
treal, a total of 11,901 cattle, 3061 sheep, 
82,749 quarters of beef from all ports. Of these 
8265 cattle, 207 sheep, 1420 quarters of beef 
went to London, 5539 cattle, 2834 sheep, 34,229 
quarters of beef to Liverpool, 1149 cattle to 
Glasgow, 200 cattle to Hull, 450 cattle to Bristol, 
611 cattle to Manchester, 1100 quarters of beef 
to Southampton, 257 cattle to Newcastle, 350 
cattie to Cardiff, 180 cattle, 20 sheep to Bermuda 
ana West Indies. 


sta 4 


All orchards are cultivated | 


; 1 
| —~—Pork and iara ar: unchange! Heavy daen⸗ NEW YoRK. 
| $16 25, medium $15.75, long eat $17, lean ends | Afton, Afton....... MENG ie i OTD Sept. 18-81 
, $18 76, bean pore $13 60, freeh ribs 11 cents | Albany, Altamont.................0c.0000-.. 8: pt. 10-18 
| corned and fresh shoulders 8% to 8% conte, Allegany, Angelion................ccccccccee Sept. 11-18 
| smoked shoulders 8% to 9% cents, lard 814 | Boonville, Boonvi le...................ccceeeees Sept. 4-7 
| Corte, In pails 8% to 9% conts. hams 12 to 12% | Boome, Whitney's Potnt...................... Sept, 4-7 
cents, skinned hams 12% to 138 cants, sausages a Valley, we pedebecccescccees Sept. 47 
| 9 contr, Praokf art saavaces 9 cents, Dolled hame —— ant, Cape VineeRt...........0..+... S16, 5868 
| 18 to 18% eonts, Bacon 12% to 13% esete, : , Margaretvilie —— — Aug. 38-32 
dologuas s conte, pressed ham 18 o⸗ ate. raw leaf | Clinton, Piattsburg........... c.ccc3 Pe 
lard 8% cents, rendered leat lara 84% cents, in | Cobleskill, Cobleskill... Sept. 9637 





palls 9 to 944 cents, pork tongoes $15.50, loose 

salt pork 8% cents, Driskets 914 cents, sau‘age | 
meat 7% to 8 cents, city dressea hogs 7% centr, | 
country 6% centr. 





Agricuitural Fairs for 1900, 




















Ca'ifornia, Sacramento.................... +». Sept. 8-16 
GUI casbeceed Oct. 3-4 
| Georgia, Southern Interstate, Atlants.... .Oct. 10-97 
Todiana, Indianapolis... ..........ccccccceeee Sept. 17.22 
| SERED —— Sept. 84-89 
— ——— Aug 24-Bept. 1 
| Massachusetts Horticultural, Bostan.......... Oct. 3,3 Gouverneur, Gouverneur.................... Aug. 28-31 
| Miebigan. Grand Rap'ds.................... Sept. 84-85 Herkimer. Wertimer.....................cee0e Sept. 11-18 
| Minnesota. fam SLE: SBopt. 3-8 Muosick, Hoosick Fatle.....c.....ccccccceecees 
| oben, LABOCMB.......00.00000sccesesceceseee Sept. 8-7 | Hornelievi ¢, Horneilaville.................. Aog 27-31 
| New England, Old Orchard, Me............. Ang. 27-3 UO” sept. 4-7 
| New Hampshire, Conoora...............-..ce.. Se;t. 47. Sept. ll-l¢ 
New Jersey Inter State, Trenton........... Sept. 2493 Moutgomery, Fonda....................cc ees Sept. 10-18 
| New York, Syracuse................ «ose Ag. 97-Sept. 1 ihe’ Oct. 3-4 
North AR nai, Oct. 92-97 Naples, Naples............cccccccccecseeceeees Sept. 18-80 
| Nova Scotia,’ Halifax -+»-Bept. 12-80 ccc000( Sept. 11-14 
| Ohio, Colambas..... oo Sept. 87 | Mowask, Wowark............c..cscccscesececseces Oct. 4-6 
| Oregon, Saiem.....>........ Sept. 17-88 Niagara, Loctport Sept. 19 93 
| Pepneylvanis, Bethiebem.. Sept. 11 14  Oveida, Rome....... Sept. 94-28 
St. L-ule, St. Louts......... 5 " Oneonta, Oneonta............. - eee Sept. 10-18 
South Varslina, COclumbia.... .Oct. 89-Nov.% Ontario, Oanandaigua................... .... Sept. 18-20 
South Dakots, Yankton................0000s Sept. 10-14 Orange, MIGGletowD. ....·..:.. · · ::. Sevt. 11-16 
tine et ta eR attr ate Sept. 29-Oct. 14 OFlemns, A bion .... .. Sept. 20-28 
Vermont, WhiteiRiver Janction............ Bept. 11-14 O/WORO, Oswego Palls................ sees. Sept. 16-31 
Wasbington, 0... ....ccceeees Bept. 24-25 Oleego, Cooperstown....................+0+. Bept. 18-90 
| West Virginia, Wheeling.................... Sept. 10-14  Ph@aix Usion, West Prmair............... S pt. 1l-14 
| Vu eo aeia, Milwaukee...... oo... cccccccceus Sept. 10-14  Pratteviil~, Prattaville............ccccccceeeeee Sept. 46 
| MASSACHUSETTS. pA ng eecccccces 000 cees cece Avg. 37-80 
* Ae................. Sept. 35-39 
en — 2*26* —* 27-89 Racket Valley, Potedam................00000 Sept. 18 21 
en oe “ent. —* 1-18 oe Soring’, B.chGeld Springs....... Sept. 24-36 
Biacketone Valley, Uxbridge “Bept. 11.18 — ah en eecenececocccccccccocccoese Sept. ll-l4 
Suiveel, Geanten................. “sept. 11,18 | Rock * geburg....... teeeeen senenees Sept. 11-14 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont. Sept. 18.14 pe — DGusteial, Now Ciry........cscceees Sept. 3-6 
UII fh coccsecccccnechececessssssed Sept. 16-84 | sanas Ocoee I — — ae 
Fravkiiv, Greenfield.................... Sept. 19, 20 9 SS SURET CIB 0.002000 00000000. An, SS 
Hampden East, Paimer..................... nr | ~~ ~ Le ~~ — ae 
Hempehire, Anders... Bept. 34 | Bobovevu’, ScMenevys......ccccccccccccccees Sept. 13-16 
Hempsbire ana — — Oct. 3. 4 | — ——— —— Sept. 17-80 
Highland, MiGGi¢eld...............ccecseeceee Sept. 5.6 g. — I————⏑ —— ge 
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SSSENULALDE 42 HOME PAPE, aon 
f GEPARTMENTS OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
A BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN 
4 =. 
ALS \\ pigs | {Specimen Copies free to any address. } 
m2, Vy 4) The EXouschold Companion, 


Be. THE » HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION 
> Boston, Mass. 
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KEYS. mm... 


No book in existence gives an af 
quate account of the turkey,—its dew 
opment from the wild state to the varié- 
breeds, and complete directions f- 
breeding, feeding, rearing and markt, 

these beautiful and profitable dirs, 

ne present book is an effort to 
this gap. It is based upon the expes 
emcee of the most successful experts k 
earkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for pr 








t. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays subwitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
223 and — ) also o ae 
on turkey culture, from ren 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven s in ene 
locality. 


Prefusely Miustrated. Cicth, 12m- 
: Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address Mass. Ploueghman Boston. 
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ting to observe that they will be in trans- 





What a blessing it is that the dog days 
come only one by one, and not in sete, as 
they did in Wonderland, where they mostly 





Have you been at Revere or at Nantasket 
beadh this sammer? And have you noted 
the delightfai change for the better? And 
was it not a revelation to find that there are 
so many respectable people in the world? 
Thousands cpon thonsands of them. 





Poor Amelie Rives! Found partially in- 
sane in a swamp at the foot of a mountain 
which figares in one of her stories. Bat 
it’s almost worth while going insane if one 
could have written “The Qaick or the 
Dead.” Great wit to madness is allied. 





Why these sweltering August dances in 
the summer hotels? Can’t the good folks 
be uncomfortable enough without dancing? 
Perhaps, however, the young men feel as 
did A. Ward when the blushing maiden said 
to him, “ Let us glide in the mazy dance,” 
and he glode. 





When you have occasion to use the tele- 
phone in Boston, it will be well always to 
remember the excellent advica which the 
Caterpillar gave to Alice when she began to 
be impatient with him and turned away. 
** Come back!” the Caterpillar called after 
her. ‘‘ What is it?” aeked Alice, and the 
Caterpiliac sternly replied, “ Always keep 
your temper!’ 


Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
yet many million acres of unimproved 
farming lands to be occupied in the country, 
yet it is estimated that the United States 
produce one-fourth of the world’s wheat, 
60 per cent. of its cotton. 75 per cent. of 
its corn, besides immense quantities of 
other grains, fruits and live stock, the ex- 
portable surplus of which last year equalled 
nearly $800,000,000 in value. 








Many of the editorial references to Collis 
P. Hantington’s death seem to have been 
inspired by the motto, De mortuis nil nisi 
malum. The Reoord, for instance, speaks 
of him as “ one of the richest, meanest and 
most unscrupulous men in the public eye. 

. « about the worst type of the modern 
American plutocrat.’”’” This naturally sug- 
geste the mental inguiry whether Mr. Barret 
has unpleasant recollections of him as a lob- 
byistin Washington. Atany rate, Mr. Hant- 
ington was not a politician; he only bought 
and sold politicians, and his other habits 
were good. 


— 





Tle said that Milkman Hanna finds the 
campaign cows are going dry. Doesn't the 
imperialistic fodder agree with them? Are 
they off their feed? D> the files bother 
them? Atany rate, the,asaally bland and 
blithe Mr. Haanais said to be rather testy 
these days, and the" pola” who go to him 
looking for encouragement are apt to have 
no better luck than had Hampty Dumpty, 
who went to the White Qaeen’s House with 

corkscrew in hishand, “ because he was 
looking for a yellow hippopotamus. Now, 
as it happened, there wasn’t sucha thing 
in the house that morning. ‘Is there 
generally?’ Alice asked. ‘ Well, only on 
Tharsdays,’ said the Q 1¢en."’ 

— — — — — 

Oar natidn mast continue to protect its 
industries, because asa whole our farmers 
raise more than we can eat and our milis 
and factories and mines prodace more than 
our domestic demand requires. Hence we 
must reduce the supply or increase our mar- 
kets both foreign and domestic. To close 
any part of our manafacturing capacity 
means reduction of wages and a atraggle for 
bread and meat. To protect and encourage 
our industries, to stimalate manafactaring, 
to seek for our share in the world’s mar- 
kets, creates a constant demand for labor at 
good wages and a steady market for farm 
produce at remanerative prices. 


tal 





To Sthose who remember the days when 
the United States was seeking to borrow 
money and offering notes to bear 7 3-10 per 
cent. interest at about 60 cents on the dollar, 
it may seem strange that to-day England 
should be.borrowing $50,000,000, and while 
only offering lessithan 22 per cent. interest, 
should be able to place most of that amount 
in the United States in one day. This indi- 
cates that the United States is now prosper 
our, though rapidly increasing her own 
debts by the reason of war expenditures, 
and that the credit of England is good in 
this country even when the reserve in the 
Bank of England stands lower than it has 
for many years, and she also is engaged in 
more than one war. Perhaps President 
Kruger or General Aguinaldo might make 
arrangements to get a loan here from those 
who sympath!z3 with them, but we do not 
think it would reach tae above amount. 





There is a marked increase in the demand 
for fine cattle for breeding purposer, which 
is not confined to any special kind. All 
the leading breeds have their friends and 
advocates, and each has special points of 
merit worthy of consideration. Just at 
present there is an embargo on Earopean 
cattle. Official advices to the Department 
of Agricalture report that the foot and 
mouth disease is very prevalent among live 
stock throughout almostailof Earope, ox- 
cept Norway, Sweden and Holland, and 
importations of animals from Earopean 
countrier, principally Germany, France, 
Austria, Belgiam and Switzerland, is being 
prohibited by this Government. A special 
permit from the Secretary of Agricalture is 
required for the entry of all these animals 
subject to contagious disease, and applica- 
tions for permits from the countries where 
the disease is prevalent are being refused 
by the Dapartment. 





The two great national campaigns, the 
political and the shirt waist, proceed apace, 
the latter with somewhat greater alacrity 
than the former displays. When the boss 
of Long Island city and the mayor of Cam- 
den simaltaneously appeared in their shirt 
sleeves one day last week, it looked as if 
the shirt waist might become a political 
issue, bat Mr. Bryan averted the danger by 
aticking to his alpaca coat, and Teddy still 
wears his blouse. An effort has been made 
to dignifythe shirt-waist issue, and it has 
been suggested that Tycho Brahe always 
pat on lace cuffs and fancy clothing gener- 
ally before beginning work at his telescope. 
His theory was that a man about to appear 
in the presence of his Maker by peering 
through a telescope could not be dressed 


too well. Bat nothing joan stem the swell- 
ing shirt-walst tide. Why, you can see 
men in their shirt sleeves on the street 
every day, night and morning, and the 
wearer often has a piok and shoval. 
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we 
cannot blame them for such action, bat we 
regret that they did not earlier provide 
for growing crops that would have kept the 
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it is not in the best condition to sell. All 
who have to sell stock should try to fatten 
it that they may get the best market prices, 
remembering thatin boying and feeding 
grain they are adding fertility to their 
farme- 


We see that Secretary of Agriculture 
Willison has stated that he thinks there isa 
probability of “ dollar wheat” this year. 
We made the same statement in our “ Farm 
Hints for August,” printed a week before 
Secretary Wilson’s statement. He also 
says that the size of our corn crop this year 
is likely to prevent any increase in the 
price of that grain. In this we were more 
than a week ahead of him, but weare 
pleased tc think that he is right, which is 
better in his position than making prema- 
ture statements and then having to retract 
them. We mention this merely to show our 
readers that if we have not as many corre- 
spondents asthe Departmant of Agriculture, 
we are carefally watching the reports from 
all sections, and if we can gain what we 
think is authentic information, our readers 
shall have the benefit. And we try to bear 
in mind the admonision given us more than 
ahalf century ago, “never guess unless 
you think you know.”” Whenour readers 
see any suggestion from us as to market 
probabilities they may feel sure that we 
have good reason for our belief, even if we 
do not always prove correct in the end. 
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Dropped from Rolls. 

The report of General MacArthur that 
three soldiers, missing since April 3, were 
“dropped from rolls June 15, as killed by 
Ladrones,” marks a wide change in army 
methods since the war of 1861 to 1865. Then 
if a soldier disappeared under any circam- 
| stances, in battle, on the march forward or 
|the retreat, and no one of his comrades 
| could testify to having seen him either 
| killed or wounded, he was ‘dropped from 
the rolls as a deserter.’”’ No previous record 
| of having been a brave soldier, and ustally 
| in his place in the ranks, no evidence of his 
| being unwell, and having to linger behind 
| from illness or weakness, no knowledge of 
| the fact that he was known to have held a 

very dangerous position when other 
| good soldiers had been driven away, would 
|be allowed to change the record, It 
| was said that the company and regimental 
(ficers who knew all the ciroumstances 
| were not allowed to change this record. In 
such cases some soldiers returned home 
with such evidence of having been in rebel 
| prisons that they were able to obtain pen- 
sions afterward upon proof of wounds or 
di ease. Others died there, and the proofs 
| were so indisputable that a pension was 
| obtained by dependent relatives, yet there 
are today thousands branded as deserters 
who died as heroes on the battlefield, or 
were starved to death in rebel prisons be- 
| oause they were faithful to their country’s 
| Cause. 





— — —ñ— — — 
Is It War! 


We believe that our Government has been 
within the bounds of accurate statements 
when it has declared that there is no state 
of war between this country and China. If 
| our officials there are slaughtered in Pekin, 
|} and hundreds of our soldiers killed in at 
| tempting to force a way to their rescue, it 
| does not jastify usin making a declaration 

of war as existing between the United 
| States and China. S)longas that govern- 
ment disclaims that it has the power to 
check the anti-foreign element in their 
work, and we eannot trace directly back to 

them any bloodshed cf our citizens, or any 
sanctioning of what has been done to their 
injury, we must consider ourselves as the 
allies of the reigning goverpment there, 
assisting by our advance to Pekin to crush 
out what that government pretends to con- 
sider as a rebellion against itself, which 
cannot be called war, at least against China. 

Our President and Secretary of War may 
not believe that the Chinese authorities are 
honest in their pretensions of innocence, 
but they cannot be governed by this belief 
without proof. We hope that their moder- 
ate views will be justified by the result, for 
we think that if the Chinese Empress or her 
ministers have secretly encouraged the 
Boxers they are pow so thoroughly scared 
| by the progress of the allies that they will 
make all haste to try to disprove that they 
had no share in the plotting. 

There are occasions when itis folly to be 
wise, even if there is no bliss in ignorance. 
| We may be conveniently deaf to the matter- 
| ings of the party who is bus temporarily in- 
| sane, if we hope that a sane interval will 
|follow. And there are those who believe 
that the present apparent insanity of the 

Chinese is bat feigned to test how the other 
powers would act if they went so far as to 
make it impossible to plead that what has 
been done has been the act of an irrespon- 
sible mob. Wehave heard an old story of 
an officer in the United States Navy, shortly 
after the war ofthe Revolution, who was 
asked to dive with some British « fiicers ina 
neutral port. Before the dinner one of those 
officers said that after he had taken his 
wine at dinner he was a little apt to abuse 
the Yankees in his language, but he hoped 
no offence would be taken, as he was not 
quite responsible for what he said after he 
had been drinking. ‘‘ Oh, no,” said tne 
Yankee captain, “I will not take any 
offence, as lam sometimes a little affected 
by wine myself, and then if [ hear any one 
abusing the Yankees I am very apt to 
knock them down, and [ hope no one will 
take offence at a little thing like that.” As 
the Captain was very broad shouldered and 
hard fisted it may not be necessary to say 
that no one abused the Yankees in his hear- 
ws and there was no necessity for apolo- 

gies. 
| Now we may not take any offence at 
China because of the acts of citizens that 
she says she is not responsible for, 
bat she must not take offence if the allied 
powers knock down and walk over or 
hang up a few thousand of those same Irre- 
sponsible citizens, just to teach them that 
they have responsibility if their ralers have 
not. It may be wrong to hang an insane 
man for murder, but it oures his insanity 














and discourages those who would be likely 
t> imitate him. 





Making Summer Book Friends. 
Summer, though popularly regarded as a 
season when terms of easy intimacy with 
people may readily enough be established, 
has seldom been looked upon as a time 
p atioularly favorable to the cultivation of 
book friendships. Yet why should we not 
make our mind aswell as our affections 
particularly easy of summer approach? In 
the long ran it might be quite ag good for 
us to surrender ourselves gladly'to the fas- 
of a new author’s style as to 
assume the attitade of abandon in the 
matter of human intercourse. 

By general consent we let down the bars 
of convention in summer. We speak to the 
people we meet on the country roads. We 
play with the children we encounter at the 
seaside. We even exchange acid civilities 
withthe individual who cocapies the end 
seat we covet! All this argues a certain 
tolerance, a certain breadth, which is per- 
haps the result of the sun’s mellowing in- 
fluence. If the same tolerance and breadth 
were extended to authors we have never 
before found time or had the disposition to 
cultivate, might not the results be well 
worth while? 

Philip Hamerton all his life looked for- 
ward toasummer which he should spend 
in a garden with Spenser's “ Faerie 
Qaeene.”” We have known one man who 
took for his holiday rambles only Mon- 
taigne; another, who spent his vacation in 
the woods with only Barton’s * Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’’; another who read nothing 
bat Chapman’s Homer for three quiet 
weeks in the country. Yet in each of 
these cases the book was kin to the reader. 
'T was as if the man had taken a dear 
friend with him to his resting spot. What 
we are arguing for is quite a different thing. 
We are pleading for the cultivation in 
summer of whasever heretofore unknown 
aathor of merit may come your way. For 
ones let yourself be easy of intellectual 
approach. Meet books this summer as you 
meet people, without criticism, eager to get 
whatever they may have to give you. 

Perhaps you have never found anything 
to your taste in Browning. He has seemed 
to you obscure, uninteresting, didactic. But 
as you leave town a friend puts the poems 
into your hand, and though you’re little 
inclined to cultivate Browning on the berries 
and milk of a New Hampshire boarding 
house, through your summer attitade of 
non-resistance there results a real intimacy 
with this author. Or perhaps it is the 
much-abused Wait Whitman whom you get 
to know and love at the seaside where 
broods the * fierce old mother ” this poet of 
the Real adores. It isn’t so much the work 
itself which mattersas the fact that you 
may if you will come really to carein sum- 
mer for a book or au author heretofore dis- 
dained because heretofore upkoown. And 
the best of it is that a summer book friend- 

hip lasts. 
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The Pioncers of Today. 
A Boston correspondent of the Daily San 
of Si. John, N. B., comments upon the 
incoming of the immigrants into New 


England ina way that indicates shat his, 


days have not ail been spent in this city, 
and that he is familiar with the conditions 
in the rural districts. He speaks of old 
farms which have been in the possession of 
Yankees, and perhaps the descendants of 
the original settlere, for generations, which 
are now being taken up by Irisamen, 
Sweder, Jews, French Canadians and even 
Armenians. 

Allading especially tothe French Cana- 
dians, who are occapying so (many/farms in 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire, he 
says they come in as laborers; they are 
thrifty and save money and then they want 
to bay land. They are apt to buy small 
tracts of woodland and olear it. They baiid 
rade cabins, which finally evolve,into more 
respectable houses. They never let go the 
hold they ge\ in this way. 

“ They thriveon farms which the Yankee 
owners abandon because they could not 
make a living on them, 

* Bat with these French [Canadians and 
the late Yankee occupants ‘a living ’ means 
two very different things, With the Yan- 
kees it meant desfsteek, a cabinetiorgan, 
Sunday clothes such as are worn in 
cities, a geod top buggy, the academy for 
he children, at |-ast a tci-waekly pacer and 
the Ceptury or Harper’s. With<the French- 
men it means cabbage soup, a moath organ, 
very coarse and poor clothes jJand as little 
reading and education as possible; at any 
rate, it means these things for a good long 
time, until the family is solidly prosperous, 
Then it may mean more elegantjthings.”’ 

This is probably traeenongh, for) we have 
seen the same thing in Massachusetts since 
the Irish immigrants began] to settle here 
after the year of the potato famine as.it was 
called. And we seemach the same) thing 
going on even In these days, thouzh) not as 
frequently as we did in years;gone by, 

Bat if in this way the foreign.element has 
gained a foothold in New Eagland, the sons 
of the New Eaglaad States have been doing 
the same thing elsewhere. They have gone 
west “to growap with the country.” The 
cabins which the Canadians ‘have bailt in 
Vermont wood lots areinot as rude and 
rough as the log cabins jin which many 
a pioneer from New Eagland gsettled and 
brought up his family,ia western New York, 
Ohio or Michigan, or the sod houses which 
they builtin Ksasasand Nabraska, or the 
cabins of the miners on the Pacific; coast. 

We believe that as a natural-born pioneer, 
who can subsist under the most difficnit 
conditions, endure hardships and priva- 
tions, and gradaally rise above the condi- 
tions that seem to handicap him, the 
Yankee, from the sands of Cape Cod to the 
peaks of the Green Mountains, can equal 
any other people on the face of the earth. 
He may not be willing to subsist as cheaply 
and dress as poorly when he is among 
those who have more wealth as he 
is obliged to do when he enters into a 
wilderness where all are on thejsame plane 
of social equality, and where wealth cannot 
command any more than the.bare necessi- 
ties of life. He may be more ready when 
circumstances change in his favor to build 
the frame house, to obtain better#farniture 
thao he could hew out with an axe, and to 
start a charch where he can show his San- 
day suit, and aschool where his children 
can receive an education, than are the 
immigrants from foreign countries, but we 
have seen none endare these privations 
better thanthe Yankeeor wait mose pa- 
tiently for the prosperity which he always 
hopes will come at last. 

It Mark Tapley with his abilityto be 
always jolly had been a Yankee he would 
only bave left his malaria stricken home to 
have pushed farther into the wilderness in 
search of a more healthfal location. 

Bat whether the pioneers are Yankee or 
lrish, Swede or Canadian, we have seen 
but few among them who are not ready to 
seek for better homes, more comforts, better 
educations and all that prosperity will give 


them, when they find that they have ac- 
quired the means to indulge themselves, 
and if the Yankee is apparently more 
ambitious than his foreign neighbor it is 
only because he has pot been educated to 
the idea that there ie and mast always bea 
wide gulf between the aristocracy and the 
peasantry. 

lf he acknowledges that there is a differ- 
ence he can see s0 many grades between 
rich and poor, educated and ignorant, re- 
fined and ancultivated, that he has courage 


to be climbing one step each time 
until evan the top not beyond his 
reach. And as the becomes 
Americanized, he or his nm will show 


the same ambition. They may come here 
from where they will, thereseems but one 
class who will not be Americans in the third 
generation, and even of them we may not 
entirely despair. We have not seen the third 
generation, or searce the second, of the 
Asiatios, and those who do may find them 
not strangers to American customs and 
Amertoan progressive ideas, 

And there are always those who, having 
left the farm and its hard labor to earn 
capital in other ways are golog back tothe 
farm to exemplify what capital and science 
can accomplish {n a business which we 
once thought was to be done only by hard 
labor and continuons toll, and to show that 
there is as much gain in money wisely ex- 
pended asin carefal hoardings. To them 
we shall look to do much to make the 
farmer, whether native or foreign, respect 
himself and his calling, and sirive to prove 
that the life of hard toll and many priva- 
tions which is the lot of the ploneer who is 
building ahomeinthe wilderness of forest 
or prairie, is not of necessity the life to 
which is doomed the tiller of the soil and 
his family. 

Beautifal things and pleasant things can 
be made togrow ont of the earth, or to walk 
up and down on it, as well as the usefal but 
uncharming things of every day working life. 
lf in the early days of struggle for existence 
there is little time to look for anything 
which cannot be changed into money, the 
pioneers can at ieast look forward to a day 
when there will be more to be enjoyed and 
more time for enjoyment, and perhaps they 
will appreciate that timeall the more be- 
cause of its delay in coming. 

M. F. AMES. 


Boston Fish Market. 


There isa fair supply of fresh fish on the 
mai ket and prices are steady. Market cod 
is selling at 2 to 24 cents, large at 24 to3 
cents, aud steak at4to 44 cents. Shore 
haddock are also more plenty at 24to 3 
cents, pollock 14 to 2 cents, small hake the 
same, and large or medium at 2 to 24 cents. 
Cask at 2to 24 cents, weak fish steady at 5 
tu 6 cents, while soup and butterfish are 
still scarce at 74 to 8 cents. There has been 
a good catch of biuefish this week, with 
arge at 8 to9 cents, and 6 to 7 cents for 
small. Halibat is more plenty at 9 to 10 
cents for gray and 14 to 15 cents for white. 
Eastern salmon is still scarce at 24 to 25 





cents. Mackerel are bringing7 to 8 cents 
for medium and 16 to 18 cents for large. 
Oysters are still qaiet in small demand at 
|$ifor Norfolk standards, $1.25 for Provi- 
dence Rivers and fresh opened Stamforda. 





| 


Stamford $1.75 or $5 a barrel. Lobsters 
are steady at 16%017 cents alivaand 17 to 
| 18 cents boiled. Clams are 50 cents a gallon, 


| or $3 a barrel in the sheil. 


— —— ———— — — 


Butter Market. 


| here has been a combination this week 
| to advance batter prices. Small receipts, 
| better demand for home consumption, au 
| export demand in New York, and higher 

prices West, have sent strictly prime grades 
| up at least a cent a pound, and lower grades 
‘a half cent or more, There's not enoagh 
of fresh Northern to supply the demand at 
| 22 cents, and Western assorted sprace tabs 
| @O at 214 cents, or large ash tabs st 21 cents 
to some who would psy more if they could 
find better grades. Eastern ranges wide as 
usual, from 18 to 21 cents, while Northern 
firats are 20 to 21, and Western firats at 19 to 
20 cents, Seconds from 18 to 19 cents. There 
is bat a small sapoly of dairy, and extra 
brings 19 cents Zor Vermont and 184 cents 
for New York, with firate at 17 
to 18 cents, and lower grades at 15 
to 16 cents. Imitations hold steady at 15 
to 16: cents, and ladles at i5to 154 cents. 
Renovated in fair demand at 16 to 18 cents, 
Boxes and prints selling well,and some 
lote Northern creamery sold for 23 center, 
bat mostly creamery want at 22 to 22) cents, 
and dairy extra at 20 cents, with some fair 
to good at 17 to 19 cents. Jobbers are want- 
ing two cents more, but find bayers unwili- 
ing to come t) it, and even 23 cante is hard 
to realize for tabs. Some Jane creamery 
has come out of cold storage at 2i cants. It 
is not safe tu predict chance far in ad- 
vance. The rains hava improved pastures, 
bat home consumption is increasing, and it 
looks as if there would bealarger demand 
from England and higher rates there. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 22,991 tabs and 26,202 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,178,296 pounds. For the 
previoas week the receipts aggregated 
1,222,161 pounde, and for the corresponding 
week last year 1,082,508 pounds. Raceipts 
for Monday and Taesday of this week are 
larger thau the week previous and last year, 
bat included in Monday's arrivals were 
116 340 pounds from the West for export, 
and with the latter excladed the net receipts 
are smaller. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 16,200 pounds, against 171,531 
pounds corresponding week last year. From 
New York the exports were 3974 tubs, and 
from Montreal 18,106 packages. The ex- 
ports of butter from New York, Boston and 
Montreal since May 1 are about 78,000 tubs 
less than same time last year. 

The statement of the Quincy Market Oold 
Storage Company for tne week isas fol- 
lows: Taken in 7771 tubs, out 2420 tube, 
stock 172,573 tubs, agatnet 155,244 tabs same 
time last year. The Eastern Company re- 
ports a stock of 25,034 tubs, agaihet 13,234 
tubs last year, and with these added the 
total stock is 197,607 tubs, against 168,478 
tubs same time last year, and balance of 
29,129 tubs in favor of this year. 

Changes in Dairying. 


In 1872 John Stuart of Manchester, Ia., 
built the first creamery or factory for butter 
making that was built in the world, and 
began to bay milk of his neighbors. His 
venture did not attract much attention ex- 
cepting locally, until he astonished the 
world by appearing at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition in Philadelphia in 1876 and capturing 
the world’s priza for fine batter. Since 
then the business has grown until there 
are in Iowa now over 650 creameries 
Fod nearly 100 cheese factories. Before 
that time or ap to a quarter of a century 
ago, all butter was dairy buiter, and Ver- 
mont dalry took the highest renk in 
Boston market, as Herkimer and Orange 
county dairies did in New York. 
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There was also some good butter made in 
the Western Keserve in Ohio, but most of 
the Western butter was simply called 
“ grease,”’ and many of the Eastern dairies 
sent products which were but little beiter. 
There was no aniformity in the color, flavor 
or grain of tabs of butter, made by different 
makers, and not much more when made by 
the same maker at different seasons, There 
are said to be now about 11,000 creameries 
and cheese factories in the United States, 
and while nearly all the cheese is made in 
factories, not mach more than one-fourth of 
the butter is made at creameries. Of the 
17,000,000 cows in the United States the 
product of about 5,000,000 is used as milk or 
cream, fresh or condensed, and that of 11,- 
000,000 is made into butter, while 1,000,000 
supply us with cheese. 


— 





American Fruit in Europe. 

Prof. John B. Smith, State Entom ologis 
of New Jersey, has just returned from an 
official trip to Europe, where he went to 
see what are the prospects of our shipping 
frait there,and what restrictions were placed 
upon our apples. He thinks it would be 
impossible to get our fruits into France 
until some treaty is made between our 
government and theirs. Holland has prac- 
tically abandoned all attempts to exclude 
American fruits. Belgium takes but few. 
He says it depends upon growers and ship- 
pers here whether our fruits go into Ger- 
many or not. At the Exposition at Paris 
the American section was ahead of all 
other countries in display of fruit. The 
condition ofthe fruit was wonderful con- 
sidering the distance it had been brought 
and the time it had been kept. There were 
nearly 300 varieties of apples shown, and 
they had a pavilion given up entirely to the 
American apple. This country beats 

1anceip e)l fruits except grapes, plums 
and prunes. California dried fruits are ad- 
mitted practically everywhere. Europe can 





teach this country but little in regard to 


cents, while swordfish is stetdy at 9 to 10 | treatment of insects, and they are far be- 


hindin many ways. In France there is a 
| prejudice against the use of Paris green, 
| and if one attempted to spray trees with it 
the fruit would be condemned and de- 
stroyed, and the sprayer would be arrested 


In the shell Blae Points $2a bushei and | and proceeded against asa criminal. There 


is not as much trouble with insects in 
Earope as here, as everything is on a 
| smaller scale and all work is done by hand. 
———_-# 


We Want More Like Him. 


Mr. Refas Kendrick of Wakefield, Mass., 
about one year ego raised $30 by subscrip- 
tion, for the purpose of reducing the 
English sparrows in that town. He en- 
listed the boys in his service by offering 
three cents each for all of the sparrows 
killed. This fand was soon exhuusted, and 
he raised more money in the same way, and 





| also snoceded in getting the town to appro- 


| 


priate $50 to aid in the work, Then he 
changed his offerto $5 per hundred, and 


| and later on to $8 for birds dead or alive. 


From July 1, 1899, to Maroh 1, 1900, about 


| 2000 birds were killed. Then he made a 


| new schedule, and offered $1 per handred 


for egas, $2 for nestiings, $3 for 
young fiying birds, and $5 for -old 
birds per hundred. He has thus been 
able to reduce thelr number by about 
6000 birds and 6800 eggs, which latter might 
have become birds if allowed to hatch, One 
of the arc light trimmers in the town has 
turned in 6000 eggs, thus adding to his in- 
come and to the efficient lighting of the 
town. The sparrows are growing less 
abundant, and native birds mose plenty as 
a result of thie work. He is also tree war- 
den for the town, and has in the last year 
put wire screens around 600 young trees 
to prevent them fromjinjary by horses, and 
is at the head of a home fire protective 
association which with 600 hand pumps 
and 700 pails is ready to fight fires whenever 
they start, there being) rewards for those 
who are on hand with jthelr apparatus 
within 15 minutes after an alarm is given, 
and has also taken a contract to keep the 
principal street of the town clear of small 
stones for abont three ‘smiles in length for 
$5 per year. To dothis he employs four 
boys with small carts at $1.50a year each. 
Many a Villaze Improvement Society 
promising much and accomplishing little 
might take lessons from Mr. Kendrick. 





The GolfjBall}\Trade. 


No outdoor athietic game has grown s0 rapidly 
and become so/populariamong the better classes 
of this country within a year or two as golf. Golf 
clubs are springingiup everywhere, and there is 
a great rash of Doth jsexes to become members 
and learn the game. 

Every city ia this jcountry hae ‘its golf club; 
mapy have more than one. The small city 
otf Newton, Mes., has four; Brookline has two 
orthree. Links by the,dozen are necessary in 
the suburbs of every larger {city ito supply the 
demands of g>ifers, and every jsammer resort 
and winter resort too must have its links. In 
the vicinity of Boston jeveryigolf club with good 
Hoke, and some without, has long waiting lists. 

To attempt to putiato figures the number of 
players would be qaite an undertaking; the 
highest rational estimate would be exceeded in 
six months. And all golfentnusiasts are golfers, 
though all golfere may not be enthusiasts. 
Twenty thousand people may witness a baseball 
game or a football game tojsee twenty or twenty- 
five players participate in'a game, and iu ali of 
these spectators not one in a hundred plays 
either game or ever did or can play it. But boys 
and girle, men and women, young and old, can 
and do play golf. It is estimated that about 
three hundred thousand persons piay golf more 
or less; being about one tn 250 of the entire pop- 
niation of the United States. 

One of the principai items of expense in the 
materials for golf playing is for balls. More 
money is spent to purchase golf Dalls than for 
any other plaything that ever was known. The 
cost for balls is far in excess of the cost of clubs 
used, and the expense of clubs is no small item, 
butaciub may last @ yesrortwo. It can be 
mended, if broken, for a few cents, or by the 
player himself at no expense except of time; it 
does not pay to have a clad mended if the cost 
exceeds half its original price. Bat § ball, 
which costs, on the average, twenty-five cents, 
may be lost at a single stroke. A beginner or 





an unskilled player may either use up oF lose & 


dollar’s worth of balls in each day's play; 
fessionals a14 experts also are very — —* 
in their use of balls. 

It is estimated that 21,000,000 golf balls are 
used per year, an Sverage of thirty-six to a 
Diayer. At twenty-five cents average cost per 
ball, the cost of these balis would be $5,400,000 

The only suitable materia! for golf balls is 
gutta percha—a gum which comes from India 
and Borneo and other tropical lands. It le 
resilient but not elastic, like India rubber. It is 
heavy enough to fiy weil, tough enough to re 
sist, without cracking or crumbling or chipping 
the hardest blows of a driver of wood or of iron, 
Gatta percha is not too lively, not too resilient- 
while India rubber is, and would either go 
bounding erratically all over a field and be 
lost if made of lively or pure gum, or be dead 
and unresponsive if made of adulterated com. 
pounds of India rubber. Hard rubber—that is 
vulcanized rubber—would have many of the 
characteristics and outward appearances of 
gutta percha balls, but would chip and crack. 
nd cannot be substituted. Gotta percha costs 
about double the price of Indias robber, or abou 
$1 80 to $2 per pound; and the demand is in 
creasing and the supply diminishing. Golf alone 
is responsible for a very sharp advance in price 
of this commodity. 

To make golf balls of known reliability, of 
uniform siz8 and appearance, with clean cut 
Markings, resilient enough to suit the most 
| satiral and strongest players, durable and prop 

erly painted with a paint that will not easily 
wear or chip off, and, perhaps most important 
of all, properly seasoned, requires skill, patience 
and a large amount of capital. 

The demand for balls has been #0 great that 
many imported balls have been placed on 
market without being seasoned sofficient! 
loog. This hurts a maker’s reputation, as such 
& Dall is soft and not as resilient as it ought to 
be. Many players, forfear of not getting balls 
that have been seasoned long enough, buy their 
favorite brands and store them away a year or 
to befora using. 

A fall sized ball weighs twenty seven an 
& balf peonyweights, and is so marke 
Balls of the larger size can be remade by an 
body with a moald, some potash to take off the 
paint, a pan of hot water and soms good white 
paint that will adhere. Balls too sma! to remake 
may be sold for the gutta percha thatis in them 
and made into “ stick.” 

American ingenuity, capital and skill will, as 
soon as time enough elapses to put a ball prop- 
erly sessoned on the market, not only capture 
our market, Dut will export balis. The great 
djMouity seems to lie in getting gutta perch 
suitable in all respects, as Engiand controls the 
markets cf the world for gutta percha. 

Gutta percha is imported free of duty, buta 
golf ball payaa heavy auty—thirty-fve per cent. 
Bo itis obvious that American manufacturers, 
if they can obtain gutta such as they require, can 
scoa Obtain control of this market if they put 
out good balls properly seasoned, that wil! meet 
allthe requirements of the most exacting and 
skilful players. Golf baile sell for $3.50 to 
$4.60 per dozen to the consumer; the prevailing 
prices ares $3.50 and §4, $450 is a fancy price. 
With gutta percha costing fully $8 a dczen be- 
fore belng moulded, it is oD vious that there is no 
fancy proitto be obsaloed f[r.m manufacturing 
them, bat there is a fair profit and a good volume 
of business to be obtained in & practically new 
and protected Infant lodustry.—Boston Vommer 
olal hullotlu. 
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—Bgae erefirm oo strictly fas lots, bu 
mapy are coming affected by the heat, which 
wili not Dring fall prices. Nearby and fancy 
bring 21 to 22 cents and choice fresh Kastero 
or Northern are 17 to 18 cents, with offiote at 
16 to 16 cents and fair to good at 12 to 14 cents, 
Some Michigan and Western bring 18% to 14 
cents as marks, but many go from 11 to 12% 
cents, and some at 8 to 10 cents. Stock 'n storage 
es arly the same as last week, some 2500 cases 
baving been taken out,and aboutas many put 
ip, now 144,198 cases. One yeatago, 161,711 
case~. 

——No satisfactory determination has been 
made cf the reason wewink, Some suppore that 
the descent and return of the lid over the eye 
serves to sweep or wash it off; others that cover- 
ing of the eye gives it a rest from the labor of vis 
fon, if only tor an Inappreciable instant. This 
view borrows some force from the fact that the 
record of winking is considerably used by exper!- 
mental physiologists to help measure the fatigue 
which the eye suffers. 


Eating and Sleeping. 

Food supplies the substance for repairing the 
wastes of the body,'and gives strength. Sleep 
affords the opportunity for these repairs tote 
made. Both are necessary to health. If you 
can’t eat and sleep, take Hood’s Sarsaparilis. 
It creates a g00d appetite, and tones the diges- 
tive organ®, and it gives the sweet, restful sleep 
ofehildhood. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Biliousness is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents 








ALLSIZES 


of cider and wine mills, 
presses and screws, from 


family sizes to power ma 
chines. Write for catalogue 
describing the goods. Also 
horse powers, sawing ma 
chines, burrel headers, and 
agricultural implements 
generally.Prices and terms 
reasonable. JOS. BRECK 
& SONS, BOSTON, MASS. 








They Die Like 
Soldiers and Yet 
Are Willing To. 


P. D. Q. Powders 


tantly fleas 
On your dogs or cats. Kille ins 

and iice without Darm. Makes them — 
and clean. A deligbtfol bath so to speek. 
Ib. box 25 cents or ask your dealer for It, - 
sent by us for price and 16 cents posta 
extre. 


WORCESTER COMPOUND CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 


A LDWIN, ROBBING & 00 , Boston: 
General Agents. 
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Cattle. * 


Thies week, 8916 
Last week, $943 | 


—_ 


Values on N 





Oows and Young 
88; extra, $40@45 A 
arrow and dry, $1 / 
Seores.—Thin you 
— 
40. 
Sheep.—Per pouuc 
yc; sheep an 
BS WAY 4c; lambs, 
Wat Hogs.—Per p 
wholesale, 
oountry dressed hog 
Veal Oalves.—3'r 
Gides.—Brighton, 
60 


Oalf Skins.—60c 
60c. 

Tallow.—Brighton 
2@2 “4c. 


Pelts -65c@$1.2! 
Lamb Skins —5' 
Shearlings—1\)- 


Cattle. 


@atertown 197° 
Brighton... 1936 





Cattle. 8 





Maine. 
At Brighton. 

P A Berry 23 
L W Pendexter 15 
Libby Bros 12 
A W Stanley 13 
AO Wood 
MD Stockman 12 
F W Wormwe'l 12 
M D Holt & Son 16 
F L Howe 17 
JM Philbrook 11 
H M Lowe 22 
Cobb & Tracy 17 
D G Lougee 14 
GW Weston 1 
Thompson & 

Hanson 13 
Harris & Fel 

lows 14 
W E Wheeler 

Mew Hampshir 

At Brighten 

Foss & Locke 7 


J F Paine 23 
AtNE OMA W 


Ge. 
AF Jones &Co 27 
J W Peavey 43 
F Cotton 25 
Geo Heath 2 
Courser & San- 

born 18 
Geo Harris 21 
FS Atwood 10 

At Watertown 

Breck & 


Wood 2 
WF Wallace 93 68 
Vermont. 
At Watertown 


& 

Williamson 19 
Fred Savace 18 
HN Jenne 7 
N H Woodward 4 
H B Combs 24 
AtNKDMU& W 

je 


Prices at Liverpo 
has declined wit 
many on sale 
rices Ll @12e, d. v 
toston for the past 
and 02 horses. Ft 

Shipments and 
brian, for Lor 
Company, 253 do 
om Schioeman 
do. by Haye 
don, 153 Cana 
steamer leruvia 
Salt & Sons ym at 
001, 842 Canad 
& lronsides, 778 ¢ 
Dunn; aten 
620 cattle by 


The market 

but as expected for 
run largely to int 
At Weich & Hla 
sales were evtir 
with sales at 830 
the West at $1004 
pair big horses at : 
sale stable a quiet 
horse at $160 At 
street sale stable 
than usual. Some 
at $100@450. At 
national horse exc! 
chunke at $80417 
hand at §625@100 
Sale 40 head, at $2 


Usion 1 


Cattle figure wel 
the export trade, 
slaughter. The lo 
steady as quoted | 
stiff in price at $5 
Boston market. O 
of 2710 ths, at 3 
1 bull, of 1020 ths 
$2.65 W F Wal 
atac; 3 bulls, of § 
Ths,at2%ec. J.A 
Of 1460@ 1560 ths 


Y 
Are quoted at st: 


One-eighth cent | 
5%.@55ec. Local 
Sl 


The market hok 
little activity to tt 
find their way to | 
trade, but the bul! 

ft. A few Northe! 
sheep and ‘ambs, } 
4%c. W F. Wal 
A. O. Wood, 270 | 


The market has 
last week. Good 
bead, of 6230 ths 

W. F. Walla 
5c. 


Three tons, at 9 
crate. 


Drev 


Maine—P. A. 
A. W. Stanley, 1 
Stockman 14: M 
6; J M. Philbrook 
& Tracy, 15; The 
& Fellows, 103. 

New Hampshire 
4;J.W. Peavey, 
Sanborn, 4; A. F. 
35; Breck & Woc 

Vermont—Carr 
age, 60;H. N. Jer 
A. Ricker, 60; M. 
ham & Co., 30; F. 

Massachusetts - 
well, 9; W. F De 
Gilmore, 23; H. E 
11; D. A. Walker. 

New York—J.§ 


@PBrighton, T 


Stock at yards: 
hogs, :895 calve 
1326 cattle, 240 | 
Maine, 231 cattle, 
New tampsp?ire. 
10 calves. Mass: 








Hood 18 
Farm: 
Jersey: 
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MARKETS 272 calves New York, 19 cattle, 18 calves. Beans. bought them in Baltimore, Md., at a cost of 3% ’ 
= roteniay Cattle supply amounted to 1933 head Pen’ meen, choice, H, P.......+. 1 bogs 18 —5——— — J— ——— — FARM ERS A AN Ts FOR THIR | Y YEARS 
purposes. © market f FO Oe Rene ee ee eee eenenes 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. |» ef cattic was considered steady when com. | P@S, 8econds...........-.-..0...-.+ 150@175 | canning them, and cost of cans is 11 cents 8 can. parrigige — our Force Pumps have been the | 
— —— A fair movement for such Feb Dale, ⏑ü 36 | They expect to reduce this another year, and to | Warmers’ Want Department is established to ers in New England. The 0 
Week ending Aug 22, 1900, butehers boughe tal abt F Ro — —8— choice hand picked... 1 oo | have all the work done then by the students of | allow the sale and exchange of Btock, Seeds, 
at of Gascts —* Brown sold 3 beef cows and 2 balls, av. ths, | Mediums, screened ................ 170@180 | thecollege. Now they do itall but the process-| Fruits, ete., also Help or Situstion Wanted, 
aAmoa £20, EY eee Son, 6 beef cows. av. 900 —— Pe ee | 1 90 ing and general directions. The students are There is a charge of one cent per word only, in 
~w . 906 Ibs. at 8%0 oatonser sald, 8 steers, ay. 3— shes" — — 23 00 snus learning an excellent business, which may | cluding name, address or in'tisis. | N» Display 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veais Be, at A340. a, M. Baggs 1S steers, of 10.790 —— 13 00 dieiadune on oe Cash te accompany the order. ————— ae ae 
rhis week, 3915 9366 140 22,102 1649 at Bac. ‘oH Forbes’ 7} orc & Ar Lima beans, dried . es go apg rey they * por pores: tis bu’ 
" $943 10,684 96 43,647 1538 ash, " help pay their college ex- I TT! wan farn ‘ ast and hence is a valuable purchase. 
Last week Pek aie, 1° Ber owt; 1 cow, of 800 ths, at 2% 0; * X and Straw. . ani ieesnen in > a ae \ pt oe. A" onrt wan bome —8 We also sell Wind Mills, Tanka and 
. ⸗ OB. ccccescvcsccccrveccel’d 1 sum they iu mn wares. Oar farmer epesks favored) Gas E 
Values on Northern Onttle, ete. — ay Pilon dp ton... 16 0016.60 | may enlatge it sand try other train a cae — ARTHUR 0 RUANEY tareot Ow — — 
_per hundred pounds on total weight of a BS -14 50@165 50 tables inter on. It is ‘an Udord, 19 Wess street, Boston, Mase. 
peet. rn vet drovers were cautious not to load| “ “+ 4 eee 12 400 astonishing thing to 
aide, tallow cows this week as the demand| “  finecholoe.......... 13 00@14 00 | think how this canning industry has grown, and SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
aailty, 65 5085.78; second quality, | 00@6 26; | would not warrant only s light rum. At the | “  clovermixed, # toi.........18 O0g14 00 | ROW MARY canned goods are used. It is claimed | H'O8,ALE—Vor casn, s good paying rete ’ 
bird oni, 78% some of tie poorest, Dufls, | The clover, w tom............-...48 OO@LS OO | tha Inst year 8,000,000 cans of goods wore put | Iars as detired. M.B., Box 1986. Boston. SOS CONSHEES ST. 
—* $3 ¢ .76. it not that the supply was light there would have w prime? 18 80 wh ie of Indiana alone, and 9,000,000 — —— 
Oows and Young ai talise osee eeere Te Kyl ae —— cows af w, Oat, ~ 2 a ell intl ae ol 8 8.00 cans in the United States. NY one wishipg a fret clase foreman on « 
38; extra, $40@48; . ; . ; w PFO. cocceccccccccceccce Oalry or gentieman’s fa 
Tee * | $60. @06. M.D come at | straw’ tangled OATS AND PEAS. ;Micdleboro, Mase e** BOX) = Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


Seores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
*5 * two-year-olds, $14@30; throo· vᷣoar· 
gids, $233 . 


sheep.—Per pound, live weight, 3% joxtra, 
Seo\c; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
92.5085 440; lambs, 4@60. 

H —Per pound,55s @55¢¢, live weight; 
— ..-03 retail $1.50@5.50; 
couutry dressed hogs, 64 @646c. 

¥Yeal Calves.—3\4@6c # Bb. 
Hides.—Brighton, 6@6%c 8 B; country lots, 
Rave 


, 


“Galt Skins.—600@$1.25. Dairy skius, 40@ 
ac 
Tallow.—Brighton, 4@5c # B&B; country lots, | 
3a. 4c. 
Pelts 
Lamb Skime—S30@40c 
Shearlimgs—1LO@20c. 





650@$1.25. 














A fair movement and supply not 
it week and prices were a : 


queted 3 
olt & Son 


gained 25@30 
calves, 120° 
and 6% c. 


each. Libby B 
80@50. y Brothers sold 10 cows 


Veal Calves. 


@6c, mostly at 5% 
at marks 


uite up to 
y eld as last 
%c. M. D. 


@ 
et a 11-weeks old calf of 
360 fs, a Yorkshire; for the ee tew weeks 


tbs. a week. -M 
ths, at 54gc, with sales at 6@5%c 


. Stockman, 14 


Late Arrivals and Sales. 
Wednesday—Near to 500 milch cows on the 


inary grades on the market. 


demand. The 


| tions this week 


| bulls are off in price @'ec 


good mile 


cows are 


| market, and August cows are notas desirable as 
—— cows for winter keeping, 
or Beef c 


0 
V tb, and light 
the excr p- 





























lot; 2 cows, $45 eac J. 8. Henry sold 40 cows, 
— from $28@65, and slow sales Libby Brothers 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses, | sold cows (156 head), $80@45., W. Cheney had 
@atertown 1979 7542 9,291 754 307  fairto good cows, from $35@50. H N. Lowe 
Brighton... 1936 1824 12,811 895 100 Sold 1 extra cow, $40; 5 cows, $35@38. Ed. 
eS any’ cone, $ Son ake Cobb & 
acy 80 cows, $25@40; $60 is about 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Shes pries. 56@40; $ the top 
— — én Stere Pigs. 
—28 —9* 240. head on sale; small pigs, $1.50@2.50; 
At Brighton. MG Flanders 14 140 . ; pigs, $1.560@2.50; 
eatery 638 WA Farnham 12 30 , S20tes, $3.60@5.50. 
I ndexter 16 4 Lear + 
Libby Bros 12 30 C er 
AWStanley 18 ; Boston Produce Market, 
a 0) Wood 207 Canada 
MD Stockman 12 1 At Watertown = 
F W Wormwe'l 12 J A Hathaway 153 Wholesale Prices. 
M D Holt & Son 16 Gordon & 
F L Howe 17 3 ironeiaee 842 8 Poultry. 
JM Philbrook 11 uan 
HM Lowe 22 12 M Salt & Sons 406 Fresh Killed. 
bd & Tracy 17 A O Wood 270 | Northern and Kastern— 
DG Lougee 14 ring ducks...........+.- cceccccecece 10@12 
GW Weston 18 New Yerk, | Green geese ———— — 333* 
Thompson & At Brighten | Chickens, choice roasting, spring..... 16@18 
Hanson 18 400 JS Henry 19 | Guickens, fair to good eeat conensinncs. “SEE 
Harris & Fel | Fowls, extra Choice...........-.+--++. 12@13 
v3 14 205 Massachusetts. (| Pigeons, tame V d0Z............0.eeee01 126 
W E Wheeler 200 At Watertown. | Western frozen— 
JS Henry 24 47 Turkeys, choice ............++ ove 11@11% 
Kew Hampshire. WA Bardwell 9 | Turkeys, com. to good.. 10 
at Brighten OH Forbush 14 | Chickens, choice, large. ll 
Foss& Locke 7 16 WF Dennen 5 138 — broilers... 9@10 
AC Foss 1 198 At Brighton Chickens, medium. 10 
R W Foss J 8 Henry 8 Riess Sheqnedesra 10@12 
& Son 20 45 RConnors 33 GGGED cccccvccces ase 10. 
MGSJG Scattering 80 Fowls, good to choice.. 9% @10 
Brown 25 HAGilmore 23 | SRE 
JF Paine 23 C H Lewis 
ANE OM" & Weel & Co 5 Live Poultry. 
Ce M F Austin 16 
AF Jones &Co 27 62 DA Walker 13 | POWIS 8 B..... 200. cce scene cececceees+es LO@lO% 
JW Peavey 43 8 AM Baggs 10 | Roosters ® th. .......... ¢ainsocwnnuens @é6 
¥ Cotton 25 OH Forbush 2 | Spring Ch SERS DH Be ccc ccceesee seeee 10Q10% 
Geo Heath 21 
Courser & San- Western | 
r1 18 At Brighton. matter. 
Geo Harris 21 SSLearnea 119 Nors.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
FS Atwood 10 41 ——— es | 20, 30, 60 Ib. tubs only. 
At Watertown. aley | Oreame tra 
Breck & SwittSCo, 867 | Vite & "Tr assorted sizes.......... 2 
Wood — 21 8 Morris Beef | Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...... oo 
WF Wallace 68 10 N Chamberlin 240 | ae N. V. large — —— 
estern, asst. spruce tubs........2 @22 
Vermont. AtN& Da & Weel Wostern, large ash tubs......-......-21%4@21% 
ott Watertown. Te oe o v Creamery, northern arsts..........·· · 20@21 
Carr & ‘NEDMSW Creamery, western firsts...... .....++ 19@20 
Williamson 19 35 Co 5280 Creamery, seconds............++.+ essee | =17@18 
Fred Savage 8618 76 At Watertowm. Creamery, CAStEFD............cseeeees 18421 
H N Jenne 7 35 @ A Sawyer 487 Dairy — — 19@ 
N H Woodward 4 J A Hatha v— 18%@ 
— BCombs 24 way so Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. firsts............ 17@18 
AINE DM & Weel Dairy N. ¥. and Vt. seconds.......... 15416 
ve West. imitation creamery, small tu 
“ — —— eg 16@ 16% 
West imitation cr’y, iarge tubs firs @ 
— Sa ae* "imitation creamery seconds.... 15 
tI rpool and London on live cattle “ ladle firsts and extras........- 156@15% 
ed within the past week Sec ® fh, too | RemOvated.... ......cecceeccceecceecee 16418 
sale for the demand. The range in Boxes 
’ 21 2c, d. w., with tops at 124%c. From | Extra northern creamery.......-.--. 2 a23 
e past week 2555 cattle, 1247 sheep | Extra western creamery........-+---- 22422% 
ses. From New York 1859 cattle. Extra dairy ........-«++-+- o oe cecececece 2la@ 
i destinations: On steamer Cam-.| Common tO GOOG .......+-.eesesesseees 17@l9 
281 cattle by Morris Beef | Trunk butter in % or %& & prints : 
». by Swift & ‘o, 56 horses by | Extranorthern creamery.......------ 22% @23 
sn, 238 do. by MeCarthy & Co., 14 Extra northern dairy........+--+++++« l@ 
Hayden; on s eamer Banana, for Lon- | Common to 200d.... ....-cceeeceeceeeee 17 aio 
,cattle by J A. Hathaway; on | Extra western creamery.. ....-++++++ 22g22% 
t ivian, for Glasgow, 406 cattle OY M. 
8 Sons; on steamer Norseman, for L ~ Cheese, 
Canada cattle and 469 sheep by Gordon , 16 Ti 
Canada sheep. by g.&_3. extra? BW ox. 33 
teamer Lancastrian, for Liverpool, | Vt. twins extra P ate 10% @10% 
by Switt & Co. |” firsts @ tb.........006 9% @ 10 
* geconds B W....-.cecccecceecees 8q9 
— ——— : Sage cheese, extra, @ IB.......+0.--e+s 13@ 
market is in a very satisfactory condition, | Ohio Flats, @xtra.........+-+++-se9+++s 94%4@10 
«pected for August; then too thearrivals | western twins, extra.......-+++..++ -10%@ 
rgely to inferior grades Prices steady. | western, fair to ZOOd.........+00 +00 9@10 
\t Weich & Hall’s sale stable a quiet week, and 
sales were entirely s ch assent in from nearby, | Exes. 
with sales at $30@100 and green horses from 
the West at $100@2v0 as to size and quality; | | Nearby and Cape fancy, # 40z......-. 22@ 
pair bighorsesat$510 At L. H. Brockway’s | Eastern choice fresh .... ..- eecces cece 18@ 
sale stable a quiet week, at $25@100 and a good | gastern fair to good....... eecceceveoce 12@14 
eatgl60 AtA W. Davis’s Northampton | Michigan fancy fresh ....ceeee.0.---» 14@16 
street sale stable moderate sales and le-s doing | yt, and N.H. choice fresh ........-- - 17@18 
than usual. Some valuable horses disposed of ; western fair to good.........-- — 11@13% 
at $100@450. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s inter | Weeters selected, fresh....... — Aa ãa 14 
sional horse exchange had some good Western 
hunks at $80@1756 oF 10. 0@1600 Ibs; second | Potatoes 
band at §25@100. At Moses Colman & Son’s | 
sale 40 head, at $20@162.50; a quiet week. Bristol Ferry, # bDI.....+.. «+ mt 25 
Cates Casde, A - — ——— 2 00@ 
Tuesday, Aug. 21, 1900. Sweet, N.C. red # bbl $006 — 2 0083 60 
Cattle figure well from Canada this week for * YOLOW ....····· · seer *** 
the export trade, but not the kind for home 
siaughter. The local trade in Femt Ly A — Green vegetables, * 
Steady as quoted last week. estern cattle ru Oe en aaa na ( 
sti lo price at $5.50@6.10, such as put on the wee engl hd — — -+-3 50@ 
Boston market. O. Forbush sold 3 best cows, | Carrots, new, @ DUSN.....--++-+++ coscee 75@ 
[2710 ths, at 34ec; 8 cows, of 2970 Ibs, at 3%4c; Lettuce 0x 4 
| bull, of 1020 ths, at 3%c; 1 cow, of 720 ths, at | Cocumpbers, @ hun 
$2.55 W F Wallace sold 2 steers, of 2265 fs, | Onions, Egyptian » bag 
at 4c. 3 bulls, of 8000 ths, at 3e; 2 cows, of 875 | ONIONS: CSTR a a, 
‘,at2%c. J. A. Hathaway sold 90 odd steers, sley, @ bu......... 
of 1450@1560 ths at $5,.50@6.10 per cwt. Peas, green, ® bush 
Radishes, @ Dox... ««++-- ° a 
—— Sam Mushrooms, ® th... --..cee- sevens @ 
Are quoted at steady prices, with quiet sales. | gtring — * 15@ 
Native wax DL) | ......- os 75% 
——— Native green, bn...........2*4*2*** 1265160 
_ Ove eighth cent lower in price Western Uro, shell beans, @ bush.......-. coreccece ° L 
S°sa5%ee. Local hogs, 6% @6%ee, d Lima beans, } bush..... — 
Sh | Squash, new, marrow, # bi cr....+- 1 25@ 
oe 8 E, native, @ Du .....--+.. — —— 
market holds‘a steady position, with but Tarnips, flat, @ box..... eccccccecces -- 50460 
vity to the trade. A few Canada lambs | turnips, yellow, @ Dbl.......... reves 60@ 
r way to market for export and home | Tomatoes, hothouse, P bush....... 1 $0@ 
it the bulk was Western, via Buffalo, N native, @ Du....--..++--+- 50, 
w Northern changed hands; alot of 34 
she 1 ambs, of 2300 Ibs, by H. N. Jenne, at Domestic Green Fruit. 
‘ W F. Wallace sold at 4%4c of 68 fhs. 
A od, 270 lambs, 74% tbs. 54ec. Applies, ® bbl | ee eocecccece ° 2 : a 7s 
Veal Calves.; . 4 Viinans cc -cccee 3 OQEEB OO 
wket has not ‘materially changed from oo “ sweet Bough - 126@1 75 
as Good select lots sold fairly well;41 peaches, Ga., fancy, P carrier...... . 206 
ue [6230 ths at 6¥ec; 4calves, of 980 ths at “ ** ‘eom. to good, P car... 1 256@1 60 
: Fr. Wallace sold 68 calves, 9360 tbs, at Cal., B CASO wee eei ees e 55@1 40 
. | Plums, , nacceodes ss 13 
Prunes, “ s see 4 
Live Poultry. Blueberries, native, ® ct.,.- ; 3 35 
¢ tons, at 9% @10c for ‘mixed lots by the | Grapes, p carrier, 5. ee 1 oom 
“ oe « black ...-++-+.. ‘ 75@1 00 
Dreves ef Veal Calves. Blackberries, ‘ choice, P qt.... 5 8 
Mane—P. A. Berry, 30; Libby Bros., 57; | Raspberries, P pt.--------+-+» «+--+ 
Stanley, 14: FW Wormwell, 11; M. D, | Currants, P at —— 9551 26 
Qe an.14: Y D. Holt & Son, 50; Fr. L Howe, Muskmelons, *D BD. -cesecseeees —— 33 
ibror, 65, A. M. Lowe, 126; Cobb Watermelons. UD sense · · · ·..4 ar Sh 
y, 15; Thompson & Hanson, 100; Harris | Pineapples, C8CR..--.-++++++++++++++- 


ws, 1038. 
Hampshire—Foss & Locke 5; A. O. Foss, 
W +4 S 6; F  otton, 10; Courser & 
4; A_ FB! Jones & Co .160; F. 8. Atwood, 
eck & Wood, 30; W F. Wallace, 110. 
mont—Carr & Willlams n, 30; Fred Sav 
H.N. Jenne,50;H B Combs, 14; W. 
A er,60; M.G. Flanders, 60; W. A. Farn- 
“ Co., 80; F, Ricker, 28. 
‘sachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 117; W. A Bard- 
; WF Dennen, 6; R. Connors, 10; B A. 
®,23; H. E. Eames & Co., 2; 4. F. Austin, 
A. Walker, 9; scattering, 150. 
¥ York—J. 8. Henry, 13. 


ME brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


,, Lock at yards: 1936 cattle, 1824 sheep 12.811 
*', 895 calves, 100 horses. From West, 
Cattle, 240 sheep, 12,700 hogs, 100 horses. 

*, 231 cattle,1055 sheep, 11 hogs, 600 calves 
Vampsbire, 76 cattle, 269 sheep 3 hogs 

ves. Massachusetts, 284 cattle, 97 hogs, 


x 


— — 


Hoo 





Fo 8*'s—Ball dropved Ja'y 31, 
1899. Nearly sotta color, 8 re, 
Bruen bp -esie’s Son, sre of 9 in 14 
Ib. list. am. Tremona. 17 los. 3 

0z., milted 40 Ibe. In ↄ day. by 

arm ee. 12 Ww the iiet, Seco da 

dam. Josepnins. 14 Ibs. 10 oz 

when 2 years 2 months old, by 
Diploma sire of 64, 


Jerseys: OOD ARM, Lowell, Mass, 





Clover, BW ....-+.++..- 


. tern, 66 aa 3 ong Bs 
Bed S00, peer cetinaned. P b........94@l10% 


Hides and Pelts. 


Bulls 
Hides, south, ligbt eon salted.. 
a) dry bm - 4 . 


Grass Seods. 
Timoth bu, Western. 
Pend F Pe ‘Northe 





« T% 


Steers and cows ail weights......--.++- x 





cccccccce coccce --14%@l15 
“ “ “ wal Lathes 
os , in west...... ee cecececesece 
o — = —— — a. 
,5to 8 pqoese ccoccece 
ons overweight each . ae | y+ — Je 
Deacon and ry skins ... 
Lambskins each, coun 40 
Country Pelts, 
| 
Canad esee cocccceed 16@1 90 
pa ig ve — 11565120 
Green peas, Western choice «+-1 16@1 20 
Green peas, Scotch.......-+- «eeeed 20@1 256 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy.....- 
ns Thane — 
vaporated, nen cesweunsedonss ded 
sundried, as QUAlIty.....cceereeeeeeee 24GB 


cosessscesseeel OG) 





Flour and Grain. 


| hn gs od Lag ty mone higher. 
— ty t, $2 80@3 50. 
iter = 95 40. 
Winter, clear 8 ht, $3 65@4 25. 
Cae Se pa iwat TO Shands 
ts 50@260 8 bb. ‘ ’ 


Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at §2 65@4 00 @ bbl. % 

Oat Meal. oted stead 50 #8 bb! 
for ground and rolled, and | af rseh3 toe cut 

Rye Flour.—The market is quoted at §3 05@ 
3 ee bbl. . = 

Corn.—Demand is DY yr with market higher. 
No 2 yellow, spot, 48 %c. 
Steamer yellow, new, 48%4¢. 
No. 8 yellow, 48%4c. 
Gate. jet but a 

pped, fancy, spot, c. 

No. eed white, 30@30%c. 
No. 8 clipped, white, 29% @3 
Heavier 68, Spot, 29% c. 
Clipped, to ship, white, 3ic. 


Millfeed.—The market ts steady for all kinds 
Middlings, sacked, $17 9J mie 00. 


Red bog, $1 9 bo. 
, $18 50@19 50. 
seed meal to ship, $25 50@26 00. 
P ——* market ls atoady with trade ruling 
all. 


wed 
State, 2 rowed, 57 @60c. 
Western grades,57@6 1c. 


iy demand, with prices higher at 
60@76c for No. 2 6-row State, and 42@657c for 
No, % 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@4744c. @ 
Bye.—Quiet, $3 25@3 75 P bbl. 


The Wool Market. 
















Unwashed fleece, fine, a « 17@18 
o. “ oe Oh Oo. - 1 20 
“ on -blood adi” 2 

« * blood “ 24@25 

“ W%-blood “ 24 

Fine delaine, Ohio.......... —— 32 

« ©  Michigan..........+- 28 

Sy GI ice cas ccesseesscoecans 2314@30 
IMMATURE SuEep.—E." L. B., Oarrol County, 


N. &.: Toere bays been many experiments 
which have proven that seed which is not thought 
quite ripe, or that ever might be called very 
green, will germinate and grow. There bas been 
some results which indicate that plants from 
euch seed grow more rapidly and mature earlier 
than do those from ripe s»xed, without showing 
any marked decrease in yleid. Yet we cannot 
help feeling that to continue to ase such seeds 
fora series of years would result ina jack of 
vigor in the plant that would either decrease the 
production or make it more liable tothe attacks 
of disease or even insects. There is need of 
more tests in this matter. We know a gardener 
who obtained the seed of a particularily fine 


sweet corn, which the grower would not sell the 
seed from, by sending some one to select the 


better filled and firmer grained ears from that 
which was sold for cooking purposes. He had 
doubts about their being ripe enough to grow, 
but they did so with the usual result of earlier 
maturity. As he the next year saved well- 
ripened seed we can only guess that to bave 
continued to use unripe seed would have 
weakened the vigor of his plants, but we feel 
sure of it on the general principle that early 
maturity tends towards early decay, and we 
think It is likely to hold good in all plants and 
animals. 





KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS. 
This grass makes one of our best and earilest 
pastures, although it does not aitain the luxu- 
riant growth in New Eagiand that it does on the 
prairie lands. But it gives an excellent flavor 
and color to butter, while for young stock few 
grasses can produce as much growth. To it the 
Kentuckians claim much of the excellence of 
their horses is due. It does best when sown as 
early in the spring as the ground can be fitted 
for it. Use about four to six quarts of seed to the 
acre, putting the ground in good condition by 
harrowing well both before and after the sowing. 
While timothy or clover may be sown with it if it 
is desired to mow It one or two years, we do not 
consider it a frst class bay unless cut very early 
or before the seed ripens. It is particularly 
valuatfie as pasture because of its ability to 
stand a drought. 
THE OCOBN CROP. 

Reports from the corn growing regions now 
indisate a large crop of corn this year, unless 
some unforeseen accident should cut it short 
over a large area, yet we do not anticipate any 
great decline in prices. Other countries have 
begun to increase their demand for American 
corn, perhaps toa greater extent than is desir- 
able, for while they want our beef and pork 
products, we believe it will bs more profitable to 
the farmer to retain the corn at home to grow 
the meat to sell them than to send away the corn 
to fatten animals there. To sell corn is to sell 
the fertility of the land on which it grew, and it 
is only the richest lands or the almost virgin 
solls that will not soon cease to be productive 
when all is sold that grows on them and nothing 
is put back. The man who feeds out the corn 
from his fields has something to put on them to 
help them grow another crop. 

HARDY VARIETIES OF WINTER WHEAT. 

At the Experiment Station at Lincoln, Neb., 
they sowed 37 varieties o! winter, wheat in the 
fall of 1896. Of these all but turee were winter 
killed so badly that they were not worth harvest- 
Ing. The three that wintered well were 
Turkey Red, Big Frame anda Carrell. In the fall 
of 1898 they sowed more than 100 varieties, and 
only five came throug the winter io good condi- 
tion. The three just named were among the five. 
Last fall 42 varieties were sown, of which seven 
did no: germinate, 19 wore killed by winter 
weather, andthe same three kinds are among 
the best, though they bad not been harvested at 
time of the report, July 80. Those who desire to 
grow winter wheat will do well to make a note 
of these varieties. It makes a difference where 
seed wheat is grown as to its hardiness. Turkey 
Red from Oꝛio and Iowa stations and Ourrell 
from Maryland did not do as well as the 
Nebraska grown seed, as all lodged and rusted 
padly. The Kansas Turkey matured earlier 
than the Nebraska Turkey Red, did not lodge 
and was not rusted badly. Toey are striving to 
find a winter wheat that will grow well and yield 
well in the northern part of the State. 
THE PBA LOUSE. 

We advise those who bave grown peas and 
lost their crop this yoar Dy reason of the pea 
louse oa the vines not to become discouraged 
and cease planting them. Uniess they differ 
very much from other plant lice, & year that sees 
them most abundant may be followed by many 
years before they sre troublesome again, To 
cease planting peas will not exterminate them,as 
they live also upon clover and other plants. Uf 
they make the pea crop less prc fitable afew 
years, enough may stop planting peas to make 
them a good crop for those who have them with 
no lice on them. 

A NBW STUDY AT COLLEGE. 

The Agricultural and Mechanics! College o 
Texas has begun to show that it is wortby of its 
double namejby establishing anew industry which 
combines in one the two interests of agriculture 
and mecbanics. On Jane 9 they began work in 
a canning factory, and at the time the report was 
written they had put up 4000 cans of peaches 
and intended to put up as many more. This year 





they have not made their own cans, but have 


sey 
‘| 
i 

rT 

I 
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peas, he would find the value ag shown by the 
increased production of milk to be not $60 per 
acre, but several times that. It would have to be 
estimated not only by the increased amount 
they would produce during the time they were 
fed on it, but when it was gone if pastures had 
grown green again they would continue to give 
more milk during the fall and winter months, 
and to continue in milk a longer time. The 
drought shrinkage is one that is not recovered 
from in a short time, and we have doubted if its 
effects upon young cows were not apt to last 
more than one season, or perhaps for life, 
UNDER THE BARN FLOOR. 

When we were youngit was found that the 
planks in the stable floor were so damaged tbat 
it was desirable totake them up and replace 
them. They had probably not been taken up 
for many years, and the amount of fertilizing 
material that was dug out there and thrown 
into the barnyard wasa revelation to us. We 
think we dug at least four feet deep, and doubt 
if we got the whole of the valuable material, and 
perhaps much less than half ofit. Oertainiy it 
was well saturated or had been with the liquids 
from the stables, and it was richer than the 
ordinary barnyard manure, as we found when we 
putiton the land, or when the crops grew upon 
#bich we putit. Thehole we made was filled 
up with dry sand, audif it has not been 
cleaned out since we would warrant that 
there are several loads of good fertilizer there 
now. This taught us to appreciate the value 
of a barn cellar in which the manure, both 
quid and solid, could be saved, and altbough 
we now would not keep cows in a stable with a 
cellar under it, or at least would never plan 
to have manure cellar under the cows, we 
still think that a large share of the fertilizing 
value of the manure is lost when there is not 
some arrangement for saving the liquid as 
well as thesolid. And for this we would bave a 
cement fioor, with a movable plank floor 
over it. We would not have the fumes of 
the manure coming iup through the floor into 
the room where we had to do the milking. 


DRAIN THE ROADS. 

Ths State of Massachusetts has appropriated 
thousands of dollars to build macadamized roads 
as they say to give the people an object lesson 
of the great advantage of having good roads, and 
how good roads should be made. Many other 
States have done and are doing similar work. 
We are glad to see it. The roads are a benefit to 
the sections through which they pass, and the 
baliding them has been of great advantage to 
men who needed the labor or the money that the 
lator earned. But we fear that as a lesson 
totowr superintendents of streets it will not be 
very useful. Such roads are very expensive, and 
town appropriations would not build long 
stretches of them, nor under the present system 
of repairing highways can many towns do more 
than keep the dirt roads passable for 
& part of the year and almost impassabie for the 
rest ofthe time. We would like to haveatew 
hundred dollars to expend on some roads that 
we know in draining the road beds so that 
nelther surface water nor water from beneath 
shouid be there to make them soft when the 
frost comes out of the ground. Wehave seen a 
bit of road receive more material and labor each 
year than would have been paid for draining it, 
so what it would scarcely bave needed any more 
outlay on itfor the next five years. Draining 
would bave been as permaneaot an improvement 
as macadamizing if the work had been well done, 
and would not Dave been expensive. 


PREPARE FOR BARLY FROSTS. 


There are many fields which were planted late 
last spring by reason of the backward season, 
nd some others which were replanted bsssuse 
of the late frosts. Some others may require a 
longer time to grow than, usual because of the 
drought having checked growth for a month 
pastor longer. Ifafter this there should come 
an early frost this fall it may ruin the crop un- 
less an effort is made to keep frost away. We 
have often alluded to tbe plan of having heaps of 
brusb, seeds and sods around the fisid so that 
when frost was expected a smouldering fire 
could be dailt. that the smoke might settle down 
to keep frost off. Small patches of tomatoer, 
squashes or other late crops might be protected 
by having hay or straw to throw over 
them at the critical time, and Diankets, 
quilts, and even newspapers, are usefal io 
the garden for similar purposes. A few hours 
work io S»ptember gathering material for 
such protection, and 4 fe# hours in using it when 
frostithreatens, may prolong the season‘a | matter 
of four or five weeks, as we often have as much 
as that of pleasant weather after an early frost. 
Old farmers used to say, “ [t will bs warmer now 
we bave got this frost out of the air,” as if they 
thought jast so much cold wae stored somewhere 
inthe atmosphere that bad to be used up. 
There are other ways of guarding against frost 
which require longer preparation and are perma- 
nentin chsracter. Draining land so that it can 
become more thoroughly warmed up during the 
day may cause the frost to pass over without 
settling on it, if thecrop is one that does not 
keep the land cool by shading it. A wind break 
of trees, aud paiticularly such as have thick 
foliage, May also so change the frost carrent to 
the air asjto divert it from a vineyard or garden. 
These cost but little labor or money and may 
save mucb. 





Hiew's This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Oatarrh that caonot be cured by 
Hall’s Oatarrh Cure. 

F. J. OHENEY & OO., Props., Toledo, VU. 

We the undersigned have known F. J. Oheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fnan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

Wust & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 
Kinnan & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Drugaists, Toledo, O. 

Bali’s Oatarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by al 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pilis } are the t best. 


——The effects of hunger when prolonged are 
found by Professor Lassigzardie to be much like 
those of drunkenness. At first the intellectual 
tion runs wild, then there isa change to excita- 


ties, 





powers become unusually active and the imagina- 
bility, selfishness, cruelty and weakened facul- 








emali family. experience in joare of horses 
necessary. Only first-claes man with references 
need adoress. P.O. Box 333, Lowell, Mass. 





woman to do general housework in fami) 
of toree, living jost outeioe viliage limits; gor 
home and wager, according to ability to any such 
St nnon with relerenecs, MES. OHABLES 2 

references e A 
WOOLSON., Soringfeld, V’. 


ANTED—Oapabie Protestent woman for 
farm houtework; good bome, ali modern 
conveni+ noes, $8 per ween, Also doy about 16, 
to make bimseif genersiiy osefal and drive mar- 
et wagov. NATHAN SMITA, Waltham. Mass, 








J WO farm bands wanted ; must be clean, quick 

milkers and understend ordioary tarm 
work; state age, nationality and wages wanted. 
GEO. D. 8SPBAGUE, Granby, Mase. 





ANTED—Young man to learn the milk 

basiness from 'ay-mow to consumer; no 
liquor or tobacco. THE EVANS DalIRY, Tele- 
phone 8271-3, Providenos, BR. I. 





E want 8 pumber of farm managers, dairy- 

men and ‘trymen; geod by my ; moet 
be reliable, THE RURAL SULENOE GENOY, 
Durham, N. H. 





ANTED—Temperate, reliable man to ped- 
d'e milk, aod farm work; state wages. 
BOX 867, Waterbury, Or. 





Registered, train: 

estimonials. ve to 
Tf you mean busivess, ©e can fix 
MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, 


OOTOH Collies, all ages. 

breediog stuck. 

firty dollars, 
out.” 


you 
Albany. Vt. 





ERKSHIRE Pigs for sale, Longteliow strain. 
t fam at Nashua Fair A*socia- 
tion. LAWNDALE FARM, Tyngsboro, Mass, 





Bs for saie. Two fall colonies of Italian 
Bees in first-class condition in L. Hives, 
aud One new colony jast out. Price, $6. incind- 
ing section holders and sections. O. H. PERRY. 
est Somervilie, Mass. 





Ure WYANDOTTES, Baff Rocks (Roston 
ap ane ee i Ae —. WBWbèF— 
strain only per b roulars. 
FIELD, Somers. Ot. 





OUNILRY Seat ‘esirad's for a gentleman 

within one hour’s ride from Rostop. High 
land, beatthy town. special attractions. R. 
RAYMOND, Box 3254 Boston. 





HOICE Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants, 

wintered in cold frames; nope but good, 
Stocky plants will bea sent o-*. Price, $4 per 
thousand. ALBERT 8. WALKER, South Ports- 
mouth, R. I. 





ATS, all about them. Send for illustrated 
——- WALNUT RIDGE FARMB, Box 


’ ton. 





INE Golden and Silver Wvandotte stock 
and eges. Breeder over 15 years. F. 8. 
TENNEY, Box M, Peterboro, N. H. 


TYPEWRITERS 











New ard secon¢-bend. 
rented at $3.00 and $4.00 
per month. 


E. E. BABB TYPEWRITER CO., 


Tel., Boston 2912. 


If you need a competent stenographer we will 
supply you free of charge. 


PAIR BAY MARES, 


Six and Seven Years Old. 
16 1-4 Hands High. 
Weigh 2250 Pounds. 

Fine style, high actors; go clear, and 

are sound; extra good roadsters; light 

steppers and handle exceedingly easy; do 

not pull or Jug; drive easy and rein like 

one horse; avery desirable pair for car- 

riage; would make a great pair of leaders 

for fourin hand. Price, S$I500. 

CO. A. CHAPMAN, 
Ferrisburg, Vt. 


PNEUMATIC 
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C. S. SCOTT, Cadi 
FOR SALE 


FAST GREEN TROTTER. 


Bay mare, 15.1%; s*andard bred, sourd and 
handsome; absolutely pare gaited; no hobbies 
or boo’s necessary; no record; worked only 
since May 15, and can now go three heats 
better than 3.20 on half-mile track; an ideal race 
mare from every #tandpoint; will beat 2 15 °n 
mile track; ownertoo ill to race ber. Price 
$2000 if taken at once, Address 

B. BR. J., P.O, Bex 3314, Besten, Mass. 


BAY HORSE... 


A very Desirable Stylish Bay Horse, 
not any color marks, excellent roadster, 











AYRSHIRES. 


Come and see them. 
WM, KNOWLTON & SON, 


old, 





FOR SALE a few choice bred regis. 
tered bulls. Three toecighteen months 


West Upton, Mass. 


forsale. Kind and easy to handle. 
Can road nigh on to 2.45 Perfectly 


be seen and driven in Boston, 
Address ROBERTS, 





$40 per month and expences psid gr0d mek 


AHMER WANTED.—American man with 


25 Arch St-, Boston. | 


| MIDDLESEX, 88. 


Agents for REM-SHO TYPEWRITER. — 
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MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE OOURT. 





or taking orders. ‘S'eady and | To the heirs-atlaw, next of ki: 
wilt curcish fine eo'fit ard choice tory. | pereone in erested in the esta te OL BETSEY 
Apply PROTECTIVE NURSERIES, Geneva BARTLETT, late of Malden in said County, 





Ty HERES 

a certain instrument 

to be the will and ak 
a codicil of said deceased have been presented 
to sak Court, for probate, by Charles H. Bart- 


lett, who prays that letters testamentary ma 
issued to fim, the executor therein named, vite 





ANTED—Ospabie, trostworthy Protestant out giving a surety on his official bond. 


You are hereby cited to a at a Probate 
|Court,to be held at Cambri te said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth ne September, 
A D 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 


/ show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should pot be gran ° 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 


puplic notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8 news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and 
by mailing, postpaid or pany a copy of 
this citaticn to all known persons interes in 
the estate seven days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirtieth da 
of June, in the year one thousand nine hun 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other rsons interested in the estate of 
FREDERICK DICKSON ja‘e of A lington, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAR, a petition has been presented to 
said Courtto grant a letter of adminis. 

tration on the estate of said deceased to Katie M. 

Dickson of Arlington, in the County of Middle- 

sex without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN a news- 
7 published in Boston, the last 

one day, at least, before sal 

Witness. CHARLES McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth day 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundred. 

8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other 
persone interested in the estate of KLIZA L 
UMMINGS late of Thetford in the County of 
Orange and State of Vermont, deceased 
Ww! EREAS, a petition has been presented to 
saia Court by M. Kate oore with 
certain ** purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased, and of the 
probate thereof in said State of Vermont duly 
authenticated representing that at the time of 
her death sai deceased had estate in said 
County of Middlesex on which said will rig 
operate and praying that the copy of said wil 
may be filed and recorded in the Registry of 
Probate of said County of Middlesex and letters 
testamentary thereon granted to her without 
— sureties on her bond. 
at a Probate 








ou are hereby cited to ap. 

Court. to be held at Cambridge,in said County 
| of Middlesex, op the fovrth day of September, 
A. D. 1900, at nine o’clockin the forenoon, to 
| Show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
| not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
, public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
' once in each week, for taree successive weeks, 
|in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 

r published in Boston, the first publication 


| ' 
RENTED— SOLD— EXCHANGED.) fo be thirty days, at least, before said Court. 


Ab makes | Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh day of 


| July, in the year one thousand nine hundred. 


Witness, CHABLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, First 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of JULIET P. 
#RAVES, late of -omerville, in said County, 
deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument —22 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
—— by Mabe A. Johnson, who prays that 
etters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bona, 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex,on the fourth day of September A. D. 
1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, t s how 
cause, if any you have, whythe same shoula not 


granted. 
And said petitioner is h reby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by Tye this citation 
once in each week, for ee successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8&8 news- 
iy r published in Boston, the last publication 
one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing. pone. or — acopy of th 
Citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Ksq 
First Judge of saidCourt, this seventh 
August, in the year one thousand nine hun x 
W. E ROGERS Assistant Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-atlaw, next of kin and all other 
«,Persons interested in the estate of SELIM 8S, 
WHITE late of Wakefield, in said County, 
deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceasedjhas been presented to said Court 
for probate by Helen J bite and Lewis Park- 
hurst, who pray that letters testamentary may be 
issued to them, the executors therein named. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth day of September, 
A. D. 1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause,if any youhave, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof. by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
pai r published in Boston, the last publication 

one day atleast before said Court, and by 
mailing —** or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven Cays at least before said Court 

Witness CHARLES J. McINTIRE Esquire, 
First Judge of saic Court, this twenty — | 
of July in the year one thousand nine hundre 

8. H, FOLSOM, Register. 













All the Cream 







Moseley’s 


in 60 minutes. 
PRICE: 
Cream :: 37.00 to $16.00. 
Catalogue Free. 


Separator ,!"::"":. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, lo 









HORSE MANURE. 


The proprietor of a stable ia Roxbury, Mass., on & 
good street, easy of access, has 10 cords horse 
manure which he wishes carted away a:once. Most 
of ithas been piled outside the stable, but a few 
cords need to be pitched out of the basement by the 
purchaser, Allfrom grain-fed horses. Any reader 
of this pa er may have this manure free of cost 
except the handling. First come, first served. For 
farther particulars, write to 

‘ BOoXBURY STABLE,” 
P. 0. Box 3408. Boston, Mass. 











sound, in his ninth year. Price $150. om 
A bargain for one who is thoroughly AG 
in love with a splendid driver, Can_ = + 










































































That “Peculiar” Wire 


used in Page Fences is all drawn at our mills. 


Bow 2023, Boston, ‘Mass. pick wovEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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OUR HOMES. 


— ———— — — — 
The Workbox. 
SILKATEEN CROCHET, 

Silxateen is the silk-finish crochet cotton, 
which is as various as its shades and colors. 
Articles made of this material will stand 
the test of soap and water, when properly 
washed. 

Mats for vases, dressing case, stand or 
mantel add mach to the beauty of the room, 
when made of this material. | recently sawa 
set of mats for a washstand, five in namber, 
made of pink si.kateen. They were cro- 
cheted in a close pattern, but withan open 
shell edge, and narrow ribbon ran around 
jast inside the border. 

The rosettes which are made of the silk- 
ateen in fancy roll stitch is very pretty. 
The roll stitch is done as follows: 

S:leateen over the needle 20 times, insert 
needle in work, silkateen over, draw 
through the work, silkateen over, pall 
throogh tre coil, silkateen over, draw 
through one stitch on needle. The roll 
when completed is straight, with a string 
the length of the roll on its left side. 

ONE ROSETTE. 

Chain 10 and join round. 

lst round—Chain 8, 6 roll stitches, over 
20 in ring, 10 chain, 6 roll stitches, 10 chain, 
6 roll stitches, 10 chain, 6 roll stitches, 10 
chain, in ring join to top of 8 chain. 

24 round—Six chain,double between second 
roll,2 chain, double between second roll, 
2 chain, 12 roll stitehes. Over 12 ander the 
10 chain, repeat all around and join to the 
third of 6 chala. 

34 rcund—Six chaip, double in double (2 
chain, double in double), repeat over each 
double. Over the 12 roll stitches, work to 
chain, anda double in each roll or each 
second roll, so that it is fall enough around 
the corners, join to the third of 6 chain. 

4th round—Work roll pleots over 20 all 
around, rather fuller at the corners than on 
the sides. Eva M, NILES. 








Simple Health Helps. 


Tothe basy man, or woman, either, for 
that matter, who feels the need of rational 
exercise, yet lacks the time or inclination to 
follow a formal course in athletics, the 
leaflets issued by the Knickerbocker Ath- 
letic Clab are invaluable if the health hints 
are followed with any degree of regularity. 

Not one business man in a thousand 
breathes properly. Not one in ten knows 
how to breathe properly. And yet itis the 
oxygen of the air that brightens the blood 
and makes it life-giving. Children run and 
romp and shout and laughand cry. They 
fill their langs with air and empty them 
almost to the last inch, maybe twenty 
times a minate, if the play be violent. 
They do as vature demands. The business 
man rides when he can, walks when he 
must, and exerts himself as little as pos- 
sible. Very lixely half the alr In his langs 
remains unchanged for hours, maybs for 
daysatatime. He breathes from the top 
o hislangsonly. The blood that is being 
pumped into his langs¢evary second meets 
the languid touch of vitiated air. 

What wonder that there is a deadened 
pulse, a dimmed eye, flabby muscles, and 
signs of premature old age? That man is 
poisoning himself. He would not permit a 
horse to be neglected so foolishly. And 
there is absolutely no excuse for his neg- 
lect—not even the poor one of lack of time. 
No special time is needed—no special ap- 
paratus. The man has bat to breg he 
deeply to take the first great step in the 
right way. Li2thimdo this wherever the 
air is reasonably pure—on the ferryboat, at 
the station, in the park, on the sireet, even 
in an upp‘r room. Empty the langs by 
breathing out as much as possible,and then 
slowly draw inand in until the chest is 
expanded to its fullest. Do this half a 
dozen times, morningand night, and, per- 
haps, once or twice during the day, for a 
week or ten days, always with the shoul- 
ders and head thrown back, and new health 
and vigor will scometoany one. The purer 
the air, the better for these deep inspira- 
tions. Batno matter what the surround- 
ings, do not let dead air stagnate in the 
lange. 

Breathe through the-nose. Try it fora 
week, taking chest measurements at the 
beginning and end of the term. See if 
every fibre of the body isn’t helped by it. 

Not every man can bea great walker, but 
every normal map can be a good walker 
There is no better exercise. Evan slouchy 
walking is good, bat itis easy to drop the 
slouch part and make the every-day walking 
one of the best of healih helpers. Every 
normal man does miles of walking each day, 
regardiess of cars and carriages. Let him 
maks his walking a litiie more carefal, a 
littie more thoughtfal. No need to take an 
ex'ra ‘step aniess the delight of it inspires 
the effort. Walk with head ap, chin down, 
shoulders back, abdominal mascles tense 
and ending each step from the toe tip 
‘* Toe ont” slightly, bend kuees wiihout a 
wabbly motion, and avold pounding the 
pavement with heels. Carry head and 
shoulders steady, without any side swaying. 
If unused to such effort it will require mach 
thought at first to keep from lapsing into 
careless ways. Alter a few trials, the ease, 
comfort and inspiration of such a walk 
will encourage persistence. Breathe deeply, 
slowly and through the nose. 

Walk when you can, bearing in mind that, 
perhaps, ‘He who rides ina carriage rides 
toward his grave.” 

Do not sit hunched up at a desk or a table. 
Hold the upper body as in walking. Band 
at the hips,and at the neck, when necessary, 
bat never humpthe back and shoulders. 
Give the langs room, keep them filled with 
new air, and do not let the back bone curve 
either to the right or to the left. 

Sleeping on the right side is best. Oa the 
back is the snoring position. Take plenty 
of sleep ; to rest in bed is the jbest of nerve 
tonics. Worries are sleep scarers. Easy to 
say. “ Don’t worry,” but worries come just 
the same. Eating with sense and modera- 
tion jast before going to bed tends to sleep- 
bringing, draws blood to the stomach. Ani- 
mals eatand sleep. ifinsomnia is persist- 
ent, get ap, work chest weights, swing 
arms, walk, get physically tired, and you 
are sure in time to be sleepy. 





Ice Cream and How to Make It. 

By all means own a freezer, especially if 
you have «a large family, for there is a 
charm about home-made ica cream that a 
bought “brick ’’ can never possess. To 
most children it is a treat of treats, particu- 
larly ona warm day, and itis not difficul: 
to impress one or more of them into the 
service of freezing it. If it is properly 
packed, the crank which slipped around so 
easily at first turns with more and more 
difficulty, till at. last the cream is pro- 
nounced frozan. That which is served later 
at the table has not half the charm of the 
scrapings from the dasher, the legitimate 
spoil of the one who does the grinding. 

lt is not such a task to make ice cream as 
is generally supposed,and in fact many kinds 
are quite simple. Lay down two rules: Al. 


ways use good materials, and to exercise 
care in the packing and freezing. If these 
are observed success will be almost invari- 
able. 

In the first place a few directions as to 
freezing will be helpfal. Having made 
ready your cream and poured it into the 
can, set itin the wooden tab, and place 
around it alternate layers of cracked ice 
and salt, up tothe top. The ice should be 
broken in small pleces by pounding in a 
coarse bag, and the salt required is the * ice 
cream salt,” sold for the purpose. Lt the 
layer of ice be two or three inches deep, 
while one inch is sufficient for the salt. 

Now for the freezing, which should be 
done slowly at first, as baste makes not 
waste inthis case, bat a lumpy ice cream, 
tarniog more vapidly as the freezing pro- 
gresses. When sufficiently fri zap, remove 
the davher, replace thelidandocork it. Now 
drain the water off, pack with more sali 
and ice, and stand away in a cool place 
several hours before serving. If the dl- 
rectionsare carefully followed the cream 
should be smooth and velvety, perfectly 
free from lumps. 

The so-called Philadelphia ice creams are 
made of pure cream without eggs or thick- 
ening of apy kind. For most purposes, 
however, the plain cream will be found to 
rich, and better results are obtained if it is 
combined with rich milk.@ Varieties are a 
matter of persona! taste. 

Vanilla is easily made and is generally 
liked. To make enough for six personr, 
teke one quart of rich cream and put over 
the fire in a farina boiler, together with 
one pound anda half of engar and a 
vanilla bean cat in halves. Let cock about 
ten minutes, stirring well, alter which take 
out the bean and scrape thoroughly all the 
seeds and soft part into the cream. Cool, 
and then add one pint of rich milk, and 
freezes according to the directions previ- 
ously given. 

Lemon Ice cream isa good old-fashioned 
kind which our gra dmothers used to make 
when the minister came to tea,and this was 
their recipe: Mix together the jaice and 
rind of two lemons, the jaice of a 
large orange, aud three-fourths of a pound 
of sugar, letting them stand in a cool place 
an hour aod a half to blend. Meanwhile 
put on the fire one quart of cream, scald, 
and then set away to cool. Theo frez3 to 
a mush, after which beat in the sugar and 
lemon juice. and finish the freezing. This 
will also be enough for six persons. 

Caramel ice cream is a delicious variety 
which is not often met with, and which is 
comparatively easy to make Pat half a 
pound of granulated sugar in an iron frying 
pan. Place over a hot fire, end stir till after 
melting and browning, it finally boils and 
smokes. Now turn it into one quart of 
boiling milk, stir over the fre a moment, 
and then poar the m!xture over haif a poand 
of sugar. Let cool, then add one quart of 
rich cream and one tablesp oontul of vanilla. 
Stir well till thorough)y mixed and then 
fre.z2, When well frozen, stir in one pint 
of whipped cream and pack according to 
previous directions. This will serve twelve 
or more persons. 

To make chocolate ice cream that is 
really good, pata pintof rich cream on to 
boll, together with four ounces of sweet 
chocolate, a haif-pound of granulated 
sugar, and one-fourth teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon. Stir till smooth and per- 
fectly free from lumps, and then strain, 
preferably through thin muslin. Now add 
one pint of milk, let it get thoroughly 
chilled, and freeze. This is improved by a 
pint of whipped cream atirred in after it is 
frozen. 

if the members of your household are 
addicted to coffee, they will surely enjoy the 
flavor in ice cream. So some warm Jaly day 
give them atreat. Take three-eighths of a 
pound of good Mocha coffee, not ground 
very finely, and put over the fire ina farina 
boiler with one quart of cream. Let it 
stand for ten minutes, then strain through 
a fine muslin, and add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar, then one pinot of rich milk, 
When cold, freeza as before directed. 

Fruit ice creams are especially enjoyable 
in summer, when fresh fruit is obtainable. 
The recipe for strawberry ice cream has 
been given in a preceding article and rasp- 
berry ice cream is made in much the same 
way. Pat one qaart of cream on to boil in 
a farina boller, with one pound of granu- 
lated sugar, till the latter is perfectly dis- 
solved, Now take a quart and a pint of 
cholve red raspberrie:, add to them three- 
fourths ofa pound of sugar and the jaice of 
alarge lemon. Mash well, and after they 
have stood an hour, strain through a fine 
muslin. Add one pint of rich milk to the 
sweetened cream and freezs. When it is 
nearly {rczen, stir in the raspberry juice, 
and beat well. Pack as you would any 
other kind of ioe cream. 

Peach ice cream is a delicate kind, and if 
properly made, will not be!n the least in- 
sipid. Pat one quart of cream on to boil with 
one pound of sugar. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, add one pint of rich milk, and when 
cold, freez3. Pareone quart and one pint 
of large, ripe peaches, mash, and atir into 
the ica cream when nearly frozen. Finish 
the freezing and pack. 

Banana ice cream is rich, but any one 
who is fond of bananas will enjoy it. Boll 
one pint of cream with one-half pound of 
sugar, and let the latter dissolve well. 
Mash six bananas and beat till smooth, 
then add to the sweetened cream, together 
with one pint of good milk, Tarn into the 
freczor and frecz3 as any other kind.—Miss 
Kate L. Rorer, in N. Y Observer. 


Proper Food for Hot Weather. 


Midsummer menus should be the very 
antithesis of winter ones, ali heating, stima- 
lating foods giving place to that splendid 
variety of health-giving good things which 
the season bringstous. ihree months of 
vegetarianism would do every one good, but 
since we are not all inclined to such radical 
changes there is left to us the sensible 
change to lighter meats, which proves as 
delightfal as beneficial. L.wmb, veal, poul- 
try, boiled and broiled ham, bacon, and, 
above all, fish, gives a wide range of choice. 

Fish is the ideal summer meat food bth 
for health’s sake and enjoyment, and those 
who live where they can command it in 
perfection are to be congratulated. For hot 
weather breakiasts there should always 
be one dish that hasa “snap” to it, some- 
thing to provoke appetite. ‘This is just the 
role for delicately prepared salt fish dishes 
(prominently among them haddie), for cur- 
riesand other highly seasoned dishes that 
are not heavy. 

Bacon should rarely be left off the break- 
fast menu. It is the finest relish accompa- 
niment to other meat dishes, and alone it 
covers the breakfast-meat item if accom- 
panied by such things as fried tomatoes, an 
egg dish plain or elaborate, or something of 
that character. 

When tomatoes are really in market they 
should be in evidence in some form for 

ast, dinner and supper, for summer 
gives as no vegetable more enjoyable or 
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made formerly upon its healthfulness, it is 
now firmly established as medicinal to the 
greatest degree. Who that loves them ever 
grew tired of them? For breakfast, they 
are best simply ekinned and sliced, to be 
eaten with salt, pepper and natural “ vine- 
gar’’ which is their jalce; for dinner or 
luncheon, they are perhaps most properly 
seivad cooked or in salad; for supper, in 
salai or plain sliced. For any meal, and 
particularly for breakfast, they are delli- 
cious fried if properly done. Never roll 
them in crumbs or dip them in batter, bat 
roll them until well coated in flour wel! 
seasoned with salt, pepperand sugar. Fry 
toarich brown on both sidas. The slices 
should be thick, three to a mediam-sized 
tomato. 


The salad feature in midsummer menus 
cannot be overdone, breakfast being the 
only meal when it is ineligible. Almost 
everything that comes from the garden is 
available salad material, and there are 
dressings with and without oll which cover 
the whols range of possible tastes, making 
salad enjoyment a gratefal possibility to 
every one. It is salads which should really 
take the place of meats in the sammertime, 
baing sufficientiy nourishing for the time 
and more wholesome. 

Our systems require for vigorous health 
all the elemen s which the succession of 
vegetables afford us; therefore we should 
eat freely of them all, from the first tender 
green of early spring to the tubers left as 
for winter’s consuming. There are organic 
salts, acide and other elements in them 
which in no other form will so perfectly 
assimilate. Green vegetables preserve their 
color better if cooked uncovered in. rapidly 
boiling water. Wilted or too old vegetables 
may ba rendered more tender by the addi 
tion of a tiny bit of soda to the water in 
which they are boiled, bat this is done to 
the detriment of their wholesomeness. 


birds in its enjoyment the whole summer 


are current as to the wholesomeness or 
digestibility of the various fruits, aad if the 


to late apples. Nine-tenths of the “ dis- 
nary, and if it were half true we should 
still eat our fraits as they come in their 
season. The stomach may be forsed to 
develop strength as any other part of the 
body. it should be given something to do, 
for natare is always ready to taxe a rest if 
we give her half a chance. The custom of 
cooking fruit to make it digestible is to be- 
deplored, for most fruits are really more 
digastiple without cooking, because of the 
suger required to make them palatable if 
cooked. 

Cooking fruits to make onjoyable desserts 
is quite another question; shortcakes, 
cobblers, roly polies, dumplings, and even 
fresh-fruit pies havé their proper place in 
summer menus, and not to have them is to 
miss much enjoyment. Fresh fruit may as 
well be prettily served as to haveno thought 
for their ‘‘appealto the eye.’”’ A orystal 
dish bordered with fresh green leaves 
(those belonging to the special frait if 
possibice), with fruit heaped in the centre, 
surely seems more—and is more—than the 
same fruit served without any regard to its 
appearance.—Woman’s Home Companion. 


— 


Care of the Teeth. 


"Oliver Wendell Holmes advised, as the 
first step io training a child, that his grand- 
father should be carefally selected. In like 
manner, if one would have good teeth it is 
necessary that his pareats should have 
given special care to their teeth, as no phy- 
sical characteristic is more often the result 
of hereditary influence,” said a woman 
dentist yesterday. ‘' Failing such careful 
selection of progenitors, however, the next 
best thing is for the mother to begin the 
care of her child’s teeth as soon as the first 
tiny pearls have appeared. The fewearlier 
ones should oe lightly rabbed with a fine 
linen cloth, but when the entire set has ap- 
peared an infinitesimally small brash, soft 
as silk, should be used upon them once or 
twicea day. This should be done so reg- 
ularly that when the child is large enough 
to be trusted with itsown bathing the use 
of the toothbrush will be as much a matter 
of course as the use of water and soap, and 
the thought of breakfasting without having 
brushed the teeth would be nauseating. 

“ The stains that sometimes appear on 
the surfaces of the teeth are usually the re- 








sult of an abnormal condition of the secre- 
tions, and should bs removed with a fine 


powder of precipitated carbonate of lime, 
or with a pine stick dipped in fine pumice 
powder. 

“Irregularities In the, upper teeth are 
caused often by the habit of encking the 
thamb or finger, so that mothers should 
guard against the child’s contracting the 
habit. The teeth may be caused to pro- 
trude, too, by the same habit. Many cases 
of retreating lower jaw and protuding upper 
jawarethe result of this childish custom 
thet seems so harmless. 
its appearance the thamb or finger should 


Lip sucking is another habit thas often 
causes depression of the lower jaw. 

»It ils not uncommon for the temporary 
teeth of children to be attacked by caries 





As for fruit we should be as basy as the 
through. Certain most mischiavyous ideas 
dicta of ‘“‘authorities’’ were accapted we 
should out off everything from early berries 


agreement” talked about is purely imagi- 


soon after their appearance, and it is reason- 
| ble to suppose that the nature of the food 
|}eatep, upon which largely depends the 
| character of the oral secretions, accounts 
for thiscommon condition. Children reared 
on condensed milk and those who are al 
lowed much sweet food are extremely likely 
to auffer from carious teeth. 
caries have penetrated the enamel the 


causes pain—the ‘toothache’ from which 
children suffer so much. The pain may be 
allayed by putting into the cav.ty a little 
bicarbonate of sodium or a small pellet of 
cotton saturated with oil of cloves, crecs ste, 
camphor, landanum or chloroform. A little 
sulphate or acetate of morphine will give 
almost instant relief. This relief isa merely 
temporary measure, however, an‘ the child 


this way the first or temporary teeth can be 
preservad for the natural term, and the 
second, the permanent teeth, will be the 
better for the care. 





to prevent accumulation of tartar. It de- 
| stroys the tissue of the gums ani produces 
absorption of the bony socket, which causes 
| the teeth tc loosen and practically to drop 
out. It should be watched for carefully, 


and is detected easily, as it forms on the 


inner surfaces of the lower front teeth, 
| where it oan be feltasa bard substance. A 
| dentist should be visited immediately, as it 

cannot be removed except by appliances for 
|the purpose. A useful wash for removing 
(the bacteria that form tartar is made as 
follows: Alcohol, 95 ©. P., two ounces; 
carbonate magnesia, two:ounces; oll of rose, 
one-half m.; saccharine, one-half granis; 
hydropapthol, seven granis. 

This forms a paste, to which sufficient 
water should be added to make a pint in 
all. Add the water slowly, stirring all the 
time. Pata teaspoonfal of thisin a glass, 
and ate a brash from which the last two 
rows of bristles have been cut. This pre- 
vents the rubbing of the gums. Oare should 
always be taken not to brush the gums 
roughly. This wash should be preceded 
by a thorough rinsing of the mouth with 
water that may be clear or have a teaspvon- 
ful of peroxide of hydrogen added toa glass. 

* All persons, young and old, should have 
the teeth examined by a dentist once in 
every six months, as when deosy begins it 
proceeds with great rapidity unless skil- 
fully checked.”"—New York Tribune. 


Domestic Hints. 
OHICKEN PUDDING. 

Dress and out one chicken into small piecer, 
put intoasemel pan with a little water and 
season until it begins to grow tender, take out 
and put into s large padding dish. To one 
quart green corn (canned may be used) add three 
well beaten eggs and one plot sweet milk ; season 
with salt and pepper and pour over the chicken. 
Dredge with flour, lay bite of butter over the 
top and Dake until done. 

RIOH PASTRY. 

Rub 026 heaping tablespoonful of lard into one 
quart of sifted pastry flour, until it is foe like 
meal, Beat the white of one egg slightly, add 
three-j uarters of acup of ice-water and stir it 
inte the floar, adding more water carefully if 
needed, until it is as soft as can be rolled. 
Scrape it out on a well-floured board, turn it 
over until weli covered, aud then roll it out 
about half ap inch thick. Oover the surface 
with little dote of butter, using in all about one 
cup andahaif. Dredge with flour, fold the sides 
to the centre, roll over to the end, turn it half 
way round and pat it dowatill fiat. Then roll 
into along, thin strip, and fold in three folds. 
Turn half round again, roll ou',fold in three 
layers, and pat it in a cold place for halfan hour, 
Roll as required for the rims and the upper 
crasts of pies. 

WATERMELON HALF FROZEN. 

Out the melon in half, remove the ripe portion, 

and with a fork break into small pieces, discard- 


ing the seeds. Pat in the freezer can without 
the dasher and let stand about an hour packed in 








ice and salt. Serve ia sherbet rgiasses or in the 


balf shellot the melon, chilled, and its upper 

edge catia pointy. Tae bese may be garnished 

with nasturtiums and leaves. 

BASPBEBBY, STRAWBERRY OR CURRANT 
SYaUP. 

Orush the fruit and to every q aart of it add one 
pint of water. Lot this stand over night. Nex 
mornit g express the jiice, and to each pint 
aliow a pound and a half of sugar. Put over the 
fire, boll for twenty minutes, skimming often. 
Whea cold bottle and seal. This cannot be used 
as 8 Cordini, bata teaspoontal of it added ton 
glass of iced water makes a refreshing drink, 
8nd itis of use in Uatorius jailies, blanc manges, 
tclngs, ete. 

PLTATO OROQUBTTES. 

Boll six good sized pototoes and mas 
smootbly, with two tablespoonfalg of cream 
piece of butter the siz of a,wainut,one teaspoon- 
ful: fsalt and a dash of cayenne. Whip the 
yolks of two eggs lightly and add to the pota- 
toes, together with one teaspoonfal of onion 
juice, a teaspoonfal of chopped parsley and a 
grating of nutmeg. Stir over the fire uotil the 
mixture recedes from the sides of the pan. 
Remove, and when cool form into cylinders. Dip 
first Into eg¢s, then into bread crumbs and fry 
ia a deep Kettlefal of bolling fat. Garnish with 
parsley and serve on & vegetable napkir. 

PEACH JSLLY. 

Wipe the frait carefally (waich should be tree 
stones and no; tod rips) and cut it into 
quarters. Orack the stones aud break the 
kernel into small bits. Put the peaches and the 
| bite of kernel into a covered jar; set them in 

boiling water aod let them boil until they are 
soft. Strain throug) a jolly bag till all the jaice 
is tque zid out, Aliow a pound of sugar to s 
pint of jaice. Pat the sugar and juice into a 





At the first sign of | 


be wrapped in muslin satarated with aloes. | 


When the) 


presence of anyth'ng sweet in the mouth | 


should be taken to a dentist to have the 
cavities filled as soon as they appear. in) 


** Toe greatest precaution should be used, 


preserving kettle and boll twenty minutes, 
carefully attending to the skimming. 





| Hints to Housekeepers. 


Before closing & house, see that everything, 
inside aod ou’, is in order ard good repair. 
Examine the fastenings of all blinds and the 
locks of all doors; see that the roof does not 
leak, that the cellar windows are secure and 
protected, and that all gates on the premises will 
siayshut. Pack bedclothing in closets, cover 
mattresses with old sheets, set chairs back 
against the wall, empty and cleanse kitehen 
closets, and determine to bs care free after leav- 
ing the beloved Lares and Penates of the home 

The trouble with bread not keeping is some- 
| times due not s0 much to the jar or pall, as to its 

not being sufMfisiently baked, especially if the 
loaves are very thick. It may look done and 
there will be no appearance of underdone dough. 
but yet it would have been safer to let it remain 
in the oven longer, safely covered to prevent 
burning. The writer has used a tin pail for 
several yeoars,and likes it, but she wraps her 
breadin clean soft brown paper and keeps it 
secure from the air even in thetin pail. It keeps 
without any sign of mould for several days. 

Nothing responds to rich cream with more 
appreciative Savor than succotash. I¢ is best 
made of kidney or lima Deans, but string beans 
can be used. Oorn and beaus should be cooked 
separately. The water in which the corn is 
cooked should be saved, but not that in which 
the beans were boiled. Equal parts of corn and 
beans should be used. 

Junket is an old fashioned dish that is delicate 
6nough for a weak stomach, and is usefal where 
| @ light dessert is wanted, especially for children. 

Io making it, stir with a pint of lukewarm miik 
four tablespoonfale of sugar, and when it Is 
dissolved add two teaspoontais of i'quid renner, 
and turn the mixtare intoa mould that has been 
previously wat withco.d water. Stand in a cold 
place until it is set, and serve with cream. 

A large ploeapple, the inside of which has 








been scooped ont, leaving a wall, sweetened and | 


returned to the shell is delicious for a picoic 
dessert. A tall, narrow box can be found to fit 
it, and this, too, should bs Kept right side up. 


To fry tomatoes, put two tablespoonfuls of 
butterio a frying pan, and add to it a tablespoon- 
ful of finely chopped onion. 
untilicis yellow and remove it. 


them, place them inthe pap, and cook for fiys 

minotes. Turn them and cook them five minutes 

longer. 

| Vinegar and salt will strengthen a lame back. 

Vinegar used to wash the wal! before papering 
will help the paper to stick. 

| Vinegar for soaking lampwicks makes a brill: 
fant light. 

A plam and peach salad is a Ot present day ac 
companiment fer a luncheon, or may be used for 
breakfast. For the purpose the large egg plums 

|} are best. Toadozen of the plums use a hait 

da: zn peaches. Pare them and arrange them 
ina giass dish in alternate layers, sprinkling 
powdered sugar between. They should stand 
on the ice for half an hour before serving. 

A salad of pears and peaches is excellent with 
whipped cream and sagar between the layers. 





The Fashions. 


e*. White skirts, in p'que, duck, linen and light 
woolen goods, are preferred company for white 
blouses, though skirts of pale gray, tans, pinks, 
blaes and soft subdued tints are also worn with 
them. 

e*sStilotiy speaking jeweled studsare never 
the Dost style, or at least they are not considered 
so here, though In London last winter they were 
| more or less worn by smart men with evening 

dress, especially tai quoise setin gold. Diamonds 
|arenotworn by men except In sear pinsor 

possibly co® links, butfor the latt -do not 

advise them. 
| "4 popular morning costume worn at the 
| Various summer resorts consists of a tailor-made 
skirtof the best quality of white pique, a pink 
linen shirt waist with white stitching, a’ Lady- 
smith ” bat of stitebed white pique trimmed witb 
a soft silk scarf, white shoes and gioves of white 
wash kid or Suede OHnlshed lisie. Linen lace in- 
| gertions are added to many of the pink sbirt 
waists made with stitched plalte. 

e"s The smartest cuff links with evening dress 
at all other times are of plain gold,oval in shape, 
fiat on top with sbarply cut edges and witb 
monogram engraved on both links. Links with 
the monogram on one link and the crest on the 
other are also pretty. Jeweled links may be 
worn, but they are neither so good in style nor 
80 smart ss those of plain gold with monogram. 

es Among the prettiest designs in flowered 
musiins, which were never so diverse as this 
season, is one in white, with groups of narrow 
stripes in deilcate biue, and showers uf tiny 
black dots, while at In‘ervals come gariands of 
wee yellow roses. A formidable rival of this 
dainty fabric is also in white, and bas a faintly 
suggested background of palest biue for scat 
tered pink rosebuds. Still another is dotted 
with Diack and patterned with entwined sprays 
of tiny Dine flowers. 

e"s Pique bate of good aiz* and quality can 
bow be found in the shops for fifty cents. There 
are also presty cotton outing bate of red or blue 
or other attractive colors also to be) purchased 
for the same price. Good assortments are be- 
coming weak in the shops, but sach of the things 
as there are can be had at greatly reduced prices 
if the woman wishes to take the trouble to look 
for them. Ties and stocks are to be found now 
and then very much lower than early in the 
season, but they must be picked up at once, for 
the stock is gone in a day or only abnormal siz38 
are left. 

«*s Black mousseline de sole gives the cbar- 
acter touch to many midsummer frocks. Some- 
times there is a big knot of it at the bust, and 
long ends fall and sweep the ground, or if may 
be fasten:d with flowers a littie to one side on 
the corsage and caught at the waist and once or 
twice down the skirt with the flowers. Or a 
scart of it or some pretty Diack gauzy stuff can 
pass aroond the neok, fastened on eliher side of 
the bodice in front and fall loose to the waist, or 
it is knotted onc; on the bust. The Diack may 
be on Diack gowns, worn with gowns with 
touches of biack, or with pretty colored frocks in 
which there is no other dark (o 

e"s The tight sleeve has had but a brief ex 
istence Io ite last revival). Ail rumors bint taet 
larger sleeves are on the way, and aiready there 
is a distinct falness at the shoulder, The 
elbow sleeves fisre more and more, and are in 
many cases slashed almost tothe shoulder on 
the outer side, over a full soft undersieeve. The 
loose dust cioaks with their voluminous sleeves 
bave prepared the way for larger coat sleeves 





which will be seen on the fall and winter coats. 


MALARIA 


Chills 





and Fever, Fever and 
Ague Conquered, 


-Radway’s Ready 
Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with this 
terrible foe to settlers in newly-settled dis. 
tricte, where the Malaria or Ague exists 
but if peo ple exposed to it will, €very morn- 
ing on getting ont of bed, take twenty or 
thirty drops of the Ready Rilief in a glase 
of water,and eat, ssy, a cracker, they will 
escape attacks. This must be done before 
going out. 
There is not « remedial agent 

world that will care F.ver J an. a 
all other malarial, bilious aod other fevers 
alded by Ratway’s Pills, so qui kly as 


9 6 6 
ty a 1 Ba 


Sold by Ail Druggists 


RADWAY & CO,, 55 Elm St, N.Y. 


«"» Panpe velvet is the miliiner’s decree to be 
the most popular material for autumn and winter 
hate; and French makers are showing wunder 
fully beau‘ifal velvet: flowers, as a bint of what 
is to be expected later. A model hat sent home 
by a Fifth-avenue miliiner is of panne velvet in 
Jacqueminotcolor,trimmed with Renaissance lace 
and a mass of velvet roses, shading from darkest 
Jac quominot fo La France pink. 

«"s When & man goes toa dinner or a dance in 
the country he must, of course, dress precis«|y 
as he would in town at the height of the season, 
with the exception of the high hat, which ls 
little worn except with a froca coat, which in 
town Is little worn, except for a wedding or very 
elegant reception. High collars, white gloves 
and all are &s much the {accompaniment of an 
August night dance as of & ballin January. But 
unless a man is visiting, when he is always ex- 
pected to dress for dinner, or unless be goes to 
some more or less formal evening entertainment, 
it is pot considered necessary for him to don his 
tong-tailed coat. During the day sack suits or 
lounging clothes are almost the only costumes in 
use, 

«*.« Oorsage Ornaments are made, in some 
cases the upper part, in the form of the top ofa 
comb, and the lower part is detachable and a 
comb can replaces it when desired. Oneof these 
combination p eces is made of one enormous opal, 
very beautifal, and surrounded with diamonds. 
Opais when large enough to make themselves 
felt are Deautifal in dark hair. They are also 
comparatively inexpensive—$4000 for this 
gorgeous ops! as to $20,000 foran emerald and 
diamond ornament not half the siz’. 











Oook the onion | 
Oat the toma- | 
toes in halves, let a little of the ulce drain from | 


e"s A Diack velvet waistcoat, cat low and 
fastened with large rhinestone buttons, is 
| charmingly effective against the doloro of a pique 
| suit. White tulle about the neck and falling in a 
| Jabot to the waist makes a becoming finish to 
| this cool looking gown. 


HISTORICAL, 


——Tnhe term “loDster” was used in this country 
as early as 1775, as an iodication of contempt. 
John Adams in his argament in defence of the 
British soldiers on trial for murder because of 
compiicity in the “ Boston Massacre” refers to 
the name “lobster” as one of the epithets 
applied by the populaca to the soldiers. 

—-—Lawrense Washington, George’s dalt- 
brother, returned from Kogiand a fine young 
gentlemen when George was still golog to " Mr. 
Hobby’s old field” school, diligently learning 
to misspell. There was & pretty affection be- 
tween George and his half-brother. Lawrence 
went off egain, a doughty captain in the King’s 
navy, to whip the Spanish. 

——The first part of this century witnessed a 
| vital struggle in England, and to an extent ip 
America, between band and power machinery: 
ardan interesting race between spinning and 
weaving. Under old-tims conditions, it was 
calculated that it took t2e work of four spinners, 
who spun swiftly and constantly, to supply one 
| weaver. As spinning was ever what is known 
as a by industry,—that is, one that was chiefy 
done by being caught up at odd moments,—the 
supply both in England and America did not 
«qual the weavers’ demands, and tea spinners 
bad to be calculated to supply yaro for on 
weaver. Hence weavers never had to wor 
very bard; as 8 rule, they could baye ove 
holiday in the week. What with Sunday wake, 
and fairs, Irish weavers worked only two bon 
dred days in the year. In Eagland the weaver 
ofven had to spend one day out: f the six bunting 
around the country for yarn for weft. So invent- 
ive wits were set to work to enlarge the supply 
of yarn, and spinning machinery was the result. 
Thereafter the looms and weavers were pushed 
hard and hadtotaratoinvention. The shuttle 
had always simplyj/been passed from one band to 
the.other of the weaver on the other side of the 
web. The fis shuttle was bow invented, which by 
a.simple piece of machinery worked by one band 
threw the shuttle swiftly backward and forward, 
and the loom was ahead in the race. Then came 
the spinnning jenny, which spun yarn withs 
hundred spindles on each machine. But tls 
was for weft yarns and did not make strovg 
warps. Finally Arkwright supplied this lack tp 
water twist or throttie-spun ” yaro. 














WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT The 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover 8t., near Scc'lay 84. 


Wearert of the large hotels to Union Statics, 
Steamers, basiness and amusement centres. 


LA T OOMS in the city for the 
Ae — © day ~ At Steam heat 
and elecirie ht in every room in the houre 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
petrons every modern improvement and eenven- 
snee at moderate prices. * 
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cents are famous. 
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NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything to be in keeping. 4 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and & pair 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary 
A horse te be active, styl'sh and serviceable 
must be well. You feed properly, that \* 


not all. You should feed also his skin; 
allow the hair to grow beantifally by aslo 
Grossenrme. - For sale by all dealers 





Goopwin & Co., Boston Agents. @ 
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FROM AN O} 

1 touch full softly, | 

These webs of w: 

I marvel muteiy at 

Their biendings b 
Azure and golden, 

Soft chestnat, sot! 

In quaint intricacy. 

Now sombre, and: 


Stiteh after stitch in 
Tint after tint tof 
The perfect pattern 
By flogers quick a 
And with each web : 
Hath left in writin 
A chart to guide, if} 
Another band sb» 


I t°ueb full softly ey 
Who fares on eart! 
Bat if in God's unars 
Good work is kept 
For those accounted 
Her share is fa)! ac 
That Life’s fair patte 
In Heaven is made 


No ravelied ends, no 
No pitfol delay 
For wool run short, ¢ 
Or failing light o! a 
Only Life’s Onished » 
Only Love’s endless 
And in her hands, by 
Joy’s everlasting P: 


ACOGLO 

De Rochambean cams 
On bis prancing charg 
With careworn wrink 
His brow wa 

And she, with a gestu 
Threw bim a rose fron 
The fairest maid of W 
In gown droe 


Fied tor a moment wa: 
As he caught the rose 
And thougat of a mai¢ 
His glance hs 
A maid of France, of s 
A master painted her 
Whose p'q iant charm 
Let bone forg 


And again be saw the 
Where the roses hung 
When he rode away, | 

She died soor 
Ab, roguish maid of W 
When the gray old Fre 
You little knew why hb 

To bear your 
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WHAT THE FL 
Behind the brown ho 
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’Tis the flowers are ¥ 
Tn voices so tender 


And they tell of a be 
Who comes to then 
As she sings to them, 
New colors their p 


And her tong Is as s0 
To join her they lor 
Ano their velvet lips, 
Plead loi gingly: * 


How agratefally rises 
As eh plucks them 
And they jie, in a pas 
Held close to the fo 


With her eyes smilin, 
Her voice singing |x 
Is it sinfal to envy th: 
Then I am a sinner 
—George Birdsey, 
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My garden all a shimm: 
All & glowing glory of 
Flowers, golden and bit 
Orowding together in 


Mighty Dillows of softe 
Blowing in the trees o 

Tam sitting alone, and 
Thus will it be when 


Thus will the soft wind 
The flowers wil! bioo: 

And others, I know not 
As Tl do now, io this g: 


And I sbali be gone fron 
Dead, and lying withir 
Or living ana aiad amid 
With foweras, til! orig 
—T. P. Jobnston, 
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SONG OF THE . 
I rumble over as 

And rattle on ¢ 

I Gash into the c 
And round the 

T roll and tilt an 
A record fast | 
Until my battery 
And then—ther 
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POETRY, enefactress o - — 
— ae (Original). *— — bes tes TYPICAL CHIN ESE VIEWS. 
“COASTER.” Warpores 0 story they may be called 


» « dolefol case!” & stranger passing said, 

» You Brabmio widow; she bas ‘ Ainched Sattee,’ 

and now, an outeast from her people, she 

Most walk ap srt, &s One aDhorred and dead; 

av allen, f:om woom life's best hope bas fied, 

nigh Dorn and titled (poor soul) though she be, 

Must fellowsbip with those of low degree, 

and \!ve with humble, caste-barred rerfs instead. 

petter for her had been the Suttee’s fame, 

eit immolation and the Open Door 

roao this.” He psased, when mid the passersby 

; searcved for her he deemed assolled with 
shame, 

aod found inetead—as face (balf veiled) which 
wore 

» look that gave his bearded lips the lie— 

a sender creatare in & Mission dress, 

A wan street child tight holding either hand, 

was edging through the crowd upon the strand, 

Her brown eyes full of qalet happiness. 

roe loltering mob whica close about her press 

with jsering comment for her puny band, 

gcirred not she Litt!® woman's self command 

Nor woke one loox of fear or bitterness. 

Her ife (ts seven Durnings ” yet denied) 

we ‘ater learn bas proved @ grateful task; 

Qnat spare¢, to Ladia’s poor a saint she came, 

God grant that when across Life’s Great Divide, 

roe pome trail ended—I might humbly ask 

gucn ° High Oaste”’ as that priest-spurned wait 
will claim. GroRGE CHESTER BUGBER. 

Onandal Ohbouk, Oaleutta, 69. 





rrRon AN OLD WUBK BASKET. 
} touch fall softly, with a tender hand, 
These webs of woven wool; 
j marvel mately at the sxili which ¢lanned 
Their blendings beautifal, 
Arore and golden, purple, white and rose, 
actt chestnat, softer gray; 
Ip gualot intricacy each pattern grows, 
Now sombre, and now gay. 


gtiteh after stitch in curious order placed, 
Tint after tint to form 

The perfect pattern, with such patience traced 
By Cogers qaick and warm! 

And with each web the same sweet, skilifal band 
Hath left ln writing fair 

A chart to guide, if ta the task It planned 
Another band should share. 





| 

[touch full softly every piece she wove, | 
Who fares op earth no more: 

But it in Goa’s undreamed of Land of Love } 
Good work is kept im store 

For those accounted faithfal here—we know 


Her share is fall aad sweet; | It had been her greatest diversion for the two 


That Life’s fair pattern, love-designed below, 
In Heaven is made complete! 


No rarelled ends, no tangling of the skein, 
No pitfol delay 

For woo! ran short, for needles snapped in twain, 
Or failing light of day. 

Only Life’s Snished work—all blurs srased— 
Only Love’s endless calm; 

And in her hands, by Death’s cool fingers placed, 
Joy's everlasting Palm! 


A COLONIAL BOSE. 


De Rochambean came riding ¢own 
On bis prancing charger through the town; 
With careworn wrinkle and weary frown 
His brow was shaded; 
And she, with a gesture debonair, 
Threw bim a rose from ber powdered hair— 
The fairest maid of Washington square, 
In gown brocaded, 





Fied tor & moment war and wile 

As be caoght the rose with a courtly smile, 

And (houg»t cf{a maid of Prance, the while 
His glance bad met her— 

A maid of France, of an ancient race, 

A master painted her then, a face 

Whose p 9 1ant charm ana dainty grace 
Let none forget her. 


such, and they did not tae themselves seriously 
as a Doatcrew. They liked better than anything 
else in the world to get out on the broad sweep 
Of the Mississippi, and, at the word of their 
leader, to bend to the oars with @ slow, rhyth- 
mical movement of the body. It seemed like 
fomething apart from the rest of the world—the 
Gull rest of it. When they asked the crews of 
‘bree Western aniversities to row against them 
it Was done more in a spirit of bospitall:y than 
aDything else, and because the town was des- 
berately Cull and every one wanted a little 
excitement. It was really the girls who thought 
of inviting the University crews, and no one 
really supposed they would accept. It wae an 
experimeat merely, made because & number o! 
yYOUDg persous did not quite know whatto do 
with themeelves. But all three oniversities 
Scce pted the invitation of Wyandot College. 

Then the town was in a pleasapt ferment. 
The girls all ordered new gowns, houses were 
cleaned by enterprising homekeepers, with the 
xpectation of many goeste, for all the visiting 
fellows were to be entertained. Q ilte incident- 
ally the Wyandots trained daily on che river, and 
lived at the clubhouse on the campus, and ate> 
things which did not taste good. Tne girls some- 
time remembered the crew to say: 

“Don’t you get lef: too far behind. You 
musin’t disgrace us, you know.” The girls had 
Known the members of the Wyandot crew all 
tueir lives, and it is difMfizuls to appreciate a 
person who has been kno wna forever. 

Oaly little Hattie Meredith really believed iu 
the Wyandots. Hattie was a pale girl who did 
not dance because she was not strong euough, 
and who read too much, aod was too much alone. 
Bat Nature, who amuses herself with incongrul- 
ties, placed in this trail body a mind of most ac- 
venturous cast. When other girls were dream- 
ing about party gowns or moonlight walkr— with 
the right companior—“attie was wondering how 
it would seem to bo sailing to the North, past 
pine clad islands, and through lonely, ice bound 
seas, to find the utmost solitude at the crown of 
the world, orshe was imagining a tiger hunt 
from the back of an elephant, or how it would 
seem to stand on a pass of the Rockies and 
watch the sun follow the wind from the under 
part of the earth and swing with glorious 102- 
chalance up to its highest place. 

Hattie, who could bardly bring herself to 
speak to strangers at all, and who had really 
never discovered her carious mind to anybody, 
who was, indeed, as shy as a dove, had for her 
secret motto, “ Bravado, bravado, and always 
more bravado.” Butshe toid noone. This joke 
of nature’s was unapplauded because unknown. 


years past to gO across the common, walk over 
the railroad tracks and watch from the river 
bank the Wyandots training in their long, light 
craf:, their bodies swaying smoothly in unison. 
When the boat shot along through tbe pale 
water, and the momentum of those bodies 
became Intense, tien sometilng went “ Biz, biz, 
biz!” in Hattie’s Drain, and she knew a moment 
Of intoxication. She was elate. She liked life 
anutterably. Then, wearied with her excitement, 
her body woold bid her go home and rest. When 
she heard that tie university crews were 
coming, she said to herself, *‘ Our boys must be 
the victorr.” But she never thought of saying it 
to aby one else. Besides, no .cae would have 
cared much about what Hattie Meredith said or 
thought. No one took much nctice of her at any 
time. 

As the days went on, she observed the grow- 
ing power of the Wyandots, but she noticed, too, 
that they showed signs of the strain. Her 
cousin, who knew everything, said they were 
suffering from sunburn. 

“ They can’t sleep nights,” said he. ‘‘ They’re 
going almost crazy. They keep putting oa salve 
bat it doesn’t seem to do any good. Actually 
some of them are bieeding. If the weather 
doesn’t cloud up, they’ll break down before the 
race comes off, and, though they’re not expect 





And again be saw the old chateau 
Where the roses bung in garlands low 
Wheo be rode away, ong years ago— 
Soe died soon after. 
Ab, rogulrh maid of Washington tquare, 
When the gray old Frenchman saw you fair, 
You little koew why be lingered there 
To bear your laughter! 
—Obariotte Becker, In The Smart Set. 


oJ — —— 
WHAT TUE FLOWERS WHISPER. 
Bebind the brown house, from the garden 
Soft murmarous barmonies flow; 
Tis the 0) wers are whispering together 
10 VOlces 20 tenderly low. 


And they ‘ell of a Deautifal maiden 
Who comes to them early each morn. 

As tbe sings to them, ob! sosweetly, 
New colors their petals adorn. 


Aod ber tong Is as song Of @ lover; 
To join her they long to be free, 

Ano thelr velvet lips, thrilled with emotion, 
Plead lo: gingly: ‘* Maiden, take me!" 


How arstefally rises their perfame 

Af a a⸗ placks them, the fairest and best! 
And they ile, In a passionate raptare, 

Held close to the fond maiden’s breast. 


With ber eyes smiling lovingly on them, 
Her voice singing low to their need,— 
Is It sinfal to envy the flowers? 
Theo I am a sinner indeed. 
~—George Birdsey, in N. ¥. Home Journal. 





"MWY GARDEN. 


My garden all a shimmer of leaves 
Alla glowing glory of light; 

Flowers, golden and biue and red, 
Crowding together in my sight. 


Mighty Dillows of softest air 
Biowing in the trees o’erhead ; 
Tam sitting alone, and think 
Thus will it be when I am dead. 


Thus will the soft wind blow, and thus 

The fowrrs will bloom and the sun will shine; 
And others, [ know not who, will sit, 

4s 1 do now, in this garden of mine. 


404 I shail be gone from here—bat where? 
Dead, acd lying within the ground; 
Ur living and glad amid soenes more fair, 
With Cowergs, till orighter than these, a?round 
fr P. Johnston, in Ohambers’ Journal. 
——-— 
TO SLEEP. 
4 fook that lelvarely pass by, 
Uae after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
we ring; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Mooth Heide, white sheets of water, and pure 


{Dave thoughe of all by tarns, and yet to lie 
Sieepier.! and soon the small birdy’ melodies 
Most herr Ores attered from my orchard trees; 

'e Oret cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 


Bven tous inet oight, and two nights more, 1 lay, | 


A0¢ cou! ! Dot win thee, Sleep! by any stealth; 
‘et me wear tonight away; 
ou! (hee what Is all the morning’s wealth 
Me, Dievsed barrier between day and day, 
mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health! 
—William Wordsworth. 


2 eouraxo and compassion joined, 
— g each other In the vietor’s mind, 
ae Y proclaim him good and great, 
mare the hero and the man complete. 
—Addison, 
— — — — 
“ONG OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
‘umbile over asphalt ways 
And rattle on the cobbie. 
' Cash Into the cable’s maz® 
And round the corner wabbie; 
| and tilt and turn about, 
A record fast pursuing, 
itil my battery gives out, 
Acd then—there’s nothing doing! 
—The Smart Set. 





" ———~e2____—— 
(Dave Deen im Congress,” explained the | ory of the Wyandote. 


amp 
, &° (be area door he stormed, 
Poor follow! ” said the housewife kind, 
(D pe you have reformed.” 
—Obicago Times Herald. 


“Ob, Cy with me,” implored the youth, 
,, 210m parents’ stern duress!” 
| will With:pieasure,” saic the maid, 
“If you the wind possess,” 
—Judge. 





ing too much, they don’t want to make a flank of 
| it.” 

* Not sleeping!” cried Hattie, with anxiety. 
|“ Not sleeping! Why, they can’t win that way! 

What do you mean by using salve? It keeps the | 
| pores all open and soft, and of course their skin 
| piteters. What they need is cornstarch.” 
| “ Newer heard of cornstarch being used for 
burns, Battie. Guess tha:’s a girl's recipe.”’ 
| © Yes,” confessed Hattie,” itis. Haven't you | 
| ever noticed how quickly the girl’s noses get 
wellatter we bave been on & boating plonic? 
| The boys’ noses get worse and worse and peti 

of.” 

“That's so,” confessed the eousin. * Well, 
| cornstarch or no cornstarch, the boys are as 
near orezyas you can make ’em. They don’t 
know what youray to ’em. I'd as soon gotoa 
lanatic asylum as ap to the campus,” 

That o!ght eleven bags of cornstarob, each one 
conlainivng a quart, was sent to the club house 
with a modest note of explanation, and the next 
day Hattic Meredith, walking the banks of the 
river, hadjthe satisfaction of seeing the Wyac- 
dots stop in their practice every now and then 
to whip their arms and necks with the long, 
white bags. 

“ What bave you heard from the campus?” 
she asked her cousin, a day or two later, 

“The fellows are sleeping like tops. They 
can actually understand a question put to them 
in plain Eoglish now. Some one sent them 
ecmething that cured the burns.” 

Hattie blushed a deep scariet. 

“Was it you, Hat? Well, of all things. 
What’scome over you, girl?” But be smiled 
approvingly, and to have ycur cousin approve of 
you when he is eighteen and you are seventeen 
is rare indeed. 

The day came. The town had never been 
more alive, The visiting crews bad been shown 
every possible honor, and every one was longing 
for the race to be over that the festivities might 
begin, for it must be insisted upon that the 
people had not the usual interest in the race 
They bad too poor an opinion of their own men, 
and while they did not expect the defeat to be 
one which would cause any of them to biush 
with shame, yet they apprehended thai it would 
be suffisiently conclusive to forbid anything like 
a town celebration. 

Long trains of fiatcars built up with tiers ot 
seats and drawn by locomotives bad been put 
upon the tracks, the intention being to ran these 
| along beside the boats and at the same pace. 
| On the river, '00, there was all available cra ft 
| and the store was lined. Hattie Moredith had 
secured a placson one of the fistoarsand sat 

there amid a great company of her kinsfolk and 
ber friends. 

The boats made a clean start, and in thirty 
seconds the Wyandots dropped behind an appre. 
clable degree. 

* There go our boyt—>ackward!”’ called some- 
body. Hattie felt as if a hand nad clutched her 
heart. The other boats forged ahead with slight 
vicissitades forafew seconds more: then the 
Wyandots began gaining on them, got bow to 
bow, nosed ahead cunningly, and then swept on 
with a fall stroke and led the race. 

A thrill went through the people. That form 
of patriotism which stirs the breast of the 
patron of home sports was awakened in them. 
Their minds underwent a complete transforma- 
tion, In a moment they ceased to be disinter- 
ested epectators and became fanatical advo. 
— abead! They’re ahead!” they 
screeched. They feli on each other’s necks; 
they shouted to the blue heaven; they waved 
handkerchiefs, coats, hats, and the losomotives, 
unwilling to be volceless amid the popular 
clamor, whistled their shrillest. 

Now, at the last, Hattie, the hero worsbipper, 
felt the thrill for which she had always 
longed. Now she had the giorious satisfaction 
of bebolding the triumph of her chosen, The 
ecstasy of enthusiasm which she felt became 
almost overwhelming, and it is doubifal if she 
had consciousness enough left to really see the 
boat when it shot past the stake,and the plaadits 
of the astonished multitude announced the vic 











There were tremendous jollifications that 
night. Hattie bad been bidden to them, but she 
was disinclined to go. No young man had asked 
tor her company, and her cousin bad, cousiniixe, 
gone off with another gitl, She satin the quiet 
living room, where her mother rocked and fanned 
herself peacefaily and her father nodded over 



































A CREEK NEAR SOOCHOW, CHINA. 
Showing the Different Types of Bcats 
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A CHINESE JUNK UNDER SAIL IN SHANGHAI «IVER, 
Losned by Dr. H Masoa Perkins, Newton. 





bave a pretty trock. She looked down at her 
plain lawn with feelings of mized satisfaction. 
It was pot the sortof frock she would have 
liked. Bat thea it did no: vatier. No one 
would see her init, She might 20 out on the 
front porch and wateh the sky rockets; but, all 
things considered, perhaps it would beas well 
to Ro to bed and forget how lonesome she was. 

What was thatremarkabie poise? A murmur 
of many voices, a confusion of laughter, and the 
tramp of many feet! It was a most anaccus- 
tomed turmoll for that quiet street. Father 
Meredith sat bolt upright to listen. Mother 
Meredith stared, with fan suspended and mouth 
open. Hattie, pale and still as usual, indulged 
herself in these exciting sounds, but did not let 
her face show her delight. The sounds ceased 
apparently just beyond the poreh, and on the 
wacm summer air broke a choras of male voices: 

Stars of the summer night, 
Far in yon szure deeps 
Hide, hide your golden light. 
She sleeps, 
My lady sleeps, 
sleeps. 

Now of all agreeable things tiere is none more 
agreeadie than the sound of a serenade when 
young men sing in the bland darkness, and of 
all serenades none can be so Deautifal as the one 
that {s sung to you, if youbeagirl. Hattie was 
a girl who bad not known many pleasures of the 
lighter sort—the sort which come from having 
the world in general, and the opposite sex in 
particular, regard you in a complimentary 
manoer. Therefore her delight was all the 

O! course it seemed like a dream. It was 
still more like a vision of that starlight night 
when she ventured coyly on the porch and 
neard the shouts that rent the air at her 
appearance. 

“Qornstaroh bags! Oornstarch bags! How 
ean you tell a Wy-an-dot? By his cornstarch 
bags!” Three times they yelped it—young and 
old, gitis and boys, men and women, for there 
was a great concourse of merrymakers out 
among the Meredith maples, and after the last 
repetition there came the concluding shout 
* Battle Meredith! ” 

By every course of reasoning Mattie, who had 
never been in a conspicuous place before in her 
life, ought to have been overwhelmed with con- 
fusion. Butshbe was nothing of the tort. She 
bowed and smiled and fairly danced, standing on 
tiptoe to wave her acknowledgements to the 
fartbest member of the crowd, and when the rout 
turne4 for the village, running, leaping, laugh- 
ing, shouting and singipg, she of all knew the 
uttermost emotion of youth and carelessness. 

But none took note of this latter victory—the 
triumph of a soul over its fatal reticence.— 
Ohieago Tribune. 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE AGE OF WISDOM. 


When Reginald and I went out 
This morning for a walk, 
We bad most confidentially 
An interesting talk. 
We talked of things we used to think, 
Then most forgot egain; 
Por Reginald is over nine, 
And I, you know, am ten. 


Why, I remember how last year, 
When we were rather small, 





dered bow it would seem to 
ae opto She concluded it must be 
pleasant. Itmustalso be exceedingly fine to 





We thought that ware were over with 
And couldn’t come at all. 





We read of Datties in ihe Dooks, 
And thoagot them very One; 

Bui Reginald was only e/gat, 
And I was only nine. 


Polloemen really stand around 
To clear away the track, 

And help the ladies cross the street, 
And bring lost children back ; 

We thought they bunted Indiaas 
And boys who stay out late, 

When Reginald was only seven 
And I was only eight. 


We thought that Santa Claus came down 
Right through the chimney fice, 

And that his reindeers pawed outiide, 
As in the play they do. 

Walle, if a boy had been too bad, 
To him no toys were given; 

But Reginala was only six 
And I was only seven. 


I’m really quite ashamed to tell 
How onco we used to try 

To see what very little things 
Oould make the baby cry. 

We thought it quite a famous joke 
To play those sil'y tricks. 

When Roginald was only five, 
And I was only six. 


And, oh, the foolish, foolish things 
We fancied before that! 
We thought the hilis could touch the sky, 
And that the earth was fiat, 
That fairy stories might come true, 
Ano dragons bs alive, 
When Reginald was only four 
And I was only five, 


IV's suck a comfort now to think 
Taose baby days are past, 
And ignorance s0 terrible 
Is all outgrown at last. 
And now, of course, we'll never be 
Sach simpiletons again: 
For Reginald is over nine. 
And I, you know, am ten. 
—Eoma Endicott Marean, in St. Nicholas, 


Aunt Letty. 


“TI don’t feel Ina trading mood today; you'll 
have to stop when you come along some other 
time,” said Mrs. Ohurebili to the pedier who 
stood In the doorway. 

Attbat moment a feeble-looking old woman 

eapipg OD a crutch came to the door. 

* Do let him come in, Mis’ Oburcbill; maybe 
he’s got something I want.” 

The pedier seiz 9d his opportanityacd followed 
the woman Into the sitting room. 

“I wish Aunt Letty would stay where she 
belongs,” said Mrs. Ohurebill, as she went back 
to the churning. “ The idea of her calling the 
pedier in when she hasn’t got & cent in the 
world to buy anything with. She'll make that 
man take everything he’s got out of bis pack to 
show ber and litter the whole sitting room up, 
and then after all she won't buy anything.” 

” Aunt Letty never g0es anywhere, you know, 
Mrs. Oburenill, and I supposeshe takes lots of 
comfort ':oking at tne different things he bas tu 
his pack.” 

The young girl who spoke was pressing out a 
white muslin dress on the ironing board. 

—It le a sort ol diverting, I know, to see the 
notions and all the other sorte of things that 
pedier carries, but I wish he had come some 
other day, when I wasn’t so driven with work. 
Having that new milcoh cow has brought around 
the churning and the baking and troning all in 





| more; and then came the black robes, the crape 
| yell and the pall that bad enveloped her life 
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one day. Aunt Letty will hinder him so loog 
that be won’t get to tying his pack till noon, and 
then he’ll bave to stay to dinner; and I don’t 
want any extra folks to wait on today.” 

The young school teacher of the Dewey dls- 
trict foished pressing her dress and went into 
the sittiag room—she was Mrs, Ohurechili’s 
boarder. It was just as that lady had said: 
Aunt Letty had encouraged the pedier to open 
his peck and the contents were scattered all 
over the carpet. The old lady was bandling 
a piece of bright pink ribbon. When she saw 
the school teacher, a sort of apologetic look 
came over her face, and she said: 

* I wasn’t goin’ to buy any of this ribbon, but 
I thought I'd like to hold it in my hand a spell. 
You see, L used to wear pink; folks all said it 
was my color.” 

“Oat off a yard of that ribbon, please,’’ the 
ycuag women said, 

“ [ should thiak blue would become yoa better, 
Miss Culver.” 

* This is for you, Aunt Letty. Pat itin your 
oureau drawer and look at it when you're think- 
ing of old times. Is there anything else you 
would like?” 

“ Weil, Miss Oulver, I'm all out of needles, and 
[ baven’ta spool of thread to my name, and 
these skeins of worsted—red, yellow, green and 
biae—they are pretty, now. ain’t they? ”’ 

Tke young woman gave the old woman the 
money {0 handto the pedier in payment for the 
srticles she bad picked out. “ Just as if 
hought’em all with my own money,” she whis- 

ered to the thoughtfal bensfactress, as the 
pedier tied up his pack and went out of the 
aoor. He oad gotten over the long bit of road to 
tie house in the hollow before Mrs. Ohurchill 
blew the dinner horn. 

“ Well, I never did! To think you bought all 
those things for Aunt Letty, Miss Culver,” Mrs. 
Oborebill said when Aunt Letty had gone to her 
‘oom to bide the pink ribbon away. ‘* Didn’t 
you see her hands all crippled up with rheuma- 
tism? She can’t use one of those things.” 

All that afternoon Aunt Letty sat with a smile 
op ber face, putting one needle after another 

nto the fisannel leaves of her needle book, and 
tbe skeins of red, yellow, blue and green worsted 
ly'ng on the work basket with the new spoois of 
thread, looked, as she told Miss Oulver, “ as if 
8) © were alive and doing something in the world 
onee more.” 

As she satin the twilight that night she kept. 
handling that yard of pink rib=on; she roiled it 

1p and unrolled it, she tied it in a bow knot and 
nelditupto her throat. Saeo was a young girl 
agaip, singing in the old meeting house choir 
snd right bebind her stood Jonas Lumbert, 
playingon the bass viol; and she was walking 
some from church again through the shower of 
apple blossoms that fell over their pretty tree- 
ined path. Then came the day of the wedding, 
and the beginning of new life in the little white 
nouse Jonas had bailt for them himseif. 

And later,the coming of the little birdies to the 
warm, loving nest. All that time she was wear- 
ing piok—pink muslin dress for Sanday in the 
beautifal summer time, pink flowers in her 
bounets and pink ridbonsin her hair. Bat the 
twilight deepened into darkness, and she could 
cot see the bright bit of color of the ribbon any 


for many a year. Mre, Churchill brought a 
@ ndiein and setit upon the stand. Somehow 
| when she saw the workbasket 60 attractive in its 
appolotments lying on the three legged stand, 
ebe felt ina softer mood, and sat down to talk 
to Aunt Letty. 

* Leuppose you feel clear beat out tonight, 
Mis’ Oburecnill,” Aunt Letty said. 

* Well, I have bad a crowding sort of day; 
everything seemed to come together, and toniaht 
I found five hers wanting to set. Five of them 
at once, and here, two weeks ago, when I bad 
plenty of eggs to put under them, I couldn’t get 
one of them to stay on the nest. I had to ran up 
to Mrs. White’s to get two settings, tired asl 
was,” 

* Hens are the coatrariest kind of critters, Mis’ 
Oburebill, I wish I was as I used to be, and i'd 
given you a lift; I tell you, Mis’ Oburebill, it’s 
hard to see folks goin’ round spry and strong 
and turnin’ off a heap of work, and you can’t do 
nothing but jest look on and sei quiet. Some- 
times I think it takes more of God’s grace to 
keep patient a-sittin’ than it does to do a lot of 
) gtirrin’.”’ 

Mrs. Oburchill wondered as she went out and 
said “ good night’ to Aunt Letiy, if she should 
show as much Onristian grace as that poor old 
woman did if she was in her piace. The town 
of Wilton had never bullt a poorhouse or started 
& poorfarm—those who had to be cared for wers 
boarded around among the townspeople—and 
“ Aunt Letty,” at everybody callea her, bad 
been taken by Mrs. Ohurchill. [twas a much 
more human and Obrisiian way of caring for the 
poor, the townspeople said. The unfortunate 
oaes were not advertised to the world as belong: 
ing to the town’s poor. Itgave them more 
respect for themselves, and made the community, 
have more respect for them. 

"Gotto bed, Aunt Letty?” 

It was the pleasant voice of the young school 
teacher speaking. 

* Yer, I'm in, Miss Oulver, but I couldn’t read 
& word in the scriptures tonight—my glasses 
ain’t good for nojbing any more—>ut I learned 
s0 many verses when I was a child that I can 
repeat them now, and I am so giad.” 

Miss Quiver lighted the candle that bad just 
been blown ont, and took the well-thumped 
Bible up and read the Ssventy-first Psalm. 
When she came to the verse,“Now when I am 
old and gray-headed, O God, forsake me not 
until 1 bave showed thy strength unto this gen- 
eration and thy power to every one that is to 
come,” the good old saint said: 

"Oa, if I could only be so blessed in the Lora’s 
work as to really show unto this generation the 
wonderfal strength and the power of the Lord In 
his dealings with his children.” 

The young woman stoopsd down over the bed 
and kissed the wrinkled face that looked up into 
herr. “ Dear Aunt Letty,” she said, you have 
done more to inflaence me to live for the glory of 
the Lord, and the good of my peighbor, than 
anything else that has come into my life. Your 
sweet, patient spirit and childlike trast in the 
Lord have shown me the power and strength of 
the grace he gives to his children at all times and 
under all conditions.” 

“I don’t know about that, Miss Culver. I'm 
kind of afraid that I plagued Mis’ Oburebill 
today, letting that pedler come in. Bat it always 
sort of chirps me up to see things in a pedier’s 
pack.” 

The next morning Aunt Letty said she dido’t 
feel “ real downright sick,” but somehow she 
hadn’t strength to getup. After the physician 
had seen her, it was apparent that he felt that 
Aunt Letty bad passed over the last bit of the 
road, 

Mies Oulver tied the bunch of full grown white 
roses with a bit of pink ribbon, and laid them on 
the casket. Some people thought it was strange 
those white roses were not tied with white 
ribbon, bat the young woman who arranged the 
last services for her déar old friend knew why. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


— are 20,000 attoeront kinds of batter- 
es. 

——The javerage watch is composed of 175 
different pieces. 

——There are always 1,200,000 people afioat 
On the seas of the world, 

——Apv ingenicus mechanical device pastes 
paper labels on 100,000 cans in ten hours. Down 
& shoot rolls a ceaseless procession of cans, and 
each cap picks up & label as it passes. 

——In 1887 about a fifth of the coined silver of 
the world was in the United States. france had 
aboutas much. Germapy bad about one-twenti- 
eth and Great Britain about one-fortieth. 


——The royal palaces of Bangkok form a city 
in themselves. They consist of several hundred 
individual palaces, surrounded by magnificent 
gardens and pagodas. 

——One of the most important ‘ndustries of 
the Babama Islands is the gathering of pink 
pearis. Itis the only place in the world where 
these pearls are found. The pearis, when per: 
tect,tring very high prices, it is said, ranging 
from $50 to $5000. 

——Scratches on glass. If slight, rub with 
rouge, wet, 02 & plece of soft leather. If deep, 
grind out with finest four emery, and then polish 
with wet rouge on leather, or with buff wheel or 
rubber and fine pumice stone to grind out, and 
afterwards polish with felt bof! and wet rouge. 
——Every horse in the English army is num- 
bered, and has a little history kept for it. The 
number is branded on the animal’s feet—the 
thousands on the near hind foot, and the units, 
tens and hundreds on the off hind foot. Thus, 
the horse whose number is, say, 8354, will bave 
an eight on his left hind foot and 354 on the 
right foot. 

——After the death of George Washington, his 
adopted son placed where the Wakefield house 
had stood a slab of stone commemorating the 
fact that hallowed the spot that was the 
birthplace of Washington. He commended the 
care of the modest memorial to the patriotism of 
his fellow countrymen. The stone lo.g ago fell 
to pieces, but the Government has erected a 
monument. 


——So universal was the custom of free enter- 
tainment that it was a law in Virginia that un- 
less there bad been a distinct agreement to pay 
for board and shelter, no pay could be collected 
from any guest, no matter how long he remained, 
In the few taverns that existed the prices were 
low, about a shilling a dinner; and it was 
— that the meal must be wholesome and 
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——The first book printed in the United Btates 
was an almanac at Oambridge in 1689 by Stephen 
Daye, who established the first printing pres in 
this country. The second publication was a 
slip Containing & poem entitled, The Freeman's 
Oath.” The next book was a metrical version of 
the psalms calied the ‘Bay Psalm book,” in 
1640, Qopies are very rare. It is one of the 
most valuable books in the world. 

——In the New Hebrides human lite has been 
made safe by the introduction of pigs into the 
island. Thecannibals are said to prefer roast 
pork to roast map, and as the porcine tribe in- 
creases among the natives they may give up 
their feasts on human flesh altogether, except- 
ing when something unusual happens, such as 
entertaining a king of some other cannibal island 
OF OD state Occasions of rare ceremony. 

——Wiiliam Watson of Kew says that the Orst 
areephouse was erected in England in the 
Apothecaries garden at Onelsea, in 1684, It 
merely bad glass sides, and was heated by a 
kind of oven, In 1717 a giass rooted house was 
built by the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir castle 
for foreign grapes, heated by furnaces placed 
under the floorof the house. Steam was fret 
oe 1788; and hot water soon afterward was 

Pp to & small house in th ardin 
Plantes at Paris. ihe - 

——Dr, Fred Edge, of Wolverhampton, has the 
misfortune to possess blood which is peculiarly 
sompting to fisas. If any of his out- patients 
bring one into his presence, the discriminating 
insect at once forsakes its former host for the 
Goctor’s blood, But Dr. Eige bas founds way 
of spoiling the brand from the flea point of view. 
He accomplishes this by simply chewing 
sulphur lozenges. The fleas then merely run 
about his skin and tickle him, but are too wary 
en ane the same prophylactic will 

ppoint other insects of prey— 
for instance. —— 

—*Tho testimony of witnesses to drownings 
Of various Occasions needs to be collected be- 
fore it can be stated as the usual fact that there 
is arising to the surface thres times,” says H. 
Retzbew in Popular Science News, June. “ The 
human body in life, or with the lunge infisted, 
netarally flats, as every one Knows who has 
learned to swim, or even to keep his mouth 
above the surface of the water, and one to whom 
this discovery has come can fiat face up with- 
out moving hand or foot. But how soon a tright- 
ened victim of accident can gulp enough water 
to drive the air out of his lungs is another 
question. U.doudtediy, ithas become a tradi 
tion 6verywhere that the drowning rise three 
times, aod every reporter of an incident or 
every story teller thinks he must give spice to 
his tale by talking of ‘ rising the third and last 
time’ at which crisis the rescuer is always sup- 
posed to seize and save the victim.” 











GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





-+»-Gentle of speech, beneficent of mind, - 
Pope. 

-»+.He’s armed without that’s innocence with- 
in.—Pope. 

+» Oustom reconciles us to - 
Barke. — 

+++» fool must now and then b 

++» Bataan trembles when he sees the weakest 
saint upon his knees.—Oowper. 

+++eThe true use of speech is not so much to 
express Our wants as to conceal them.—Gold 
smith. 

+++» He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens cur skill. Our antagonist 
ig our helper.—Barke. 

++eeIf we would learn patience, there is no 
school but in experiences that require us to 
exercise patience.— Westminster Teacher. 

--».When bad men combine, the good must 
associate; else they will fall one by one, an 
anpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggie.— 
Burke. 

+eeeThe Spirit of Obrist, when it enters the 
mind, destroys selfishness and makes us feel 
that every human being basa claim upon us.— 
Stalker. 

+++. TO be ambitious of true honor, of the true 
glory ana perfection of our natures, is the very 
principle and incentive of virtue.—3ir Philip 
Sidney 





—Onristian Work. 
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THE HORSE. 
SOO 


Ola Orchard Meeting. 

The meeting which was scheduled to 
begin at the kite track on Tuesday, the 14:b 
inst., had to be postponed antil Wednesday, 
and it was four o’clock in the afternoon be- 
fore the horses got the word, as the track 
was very heavy and stioky. 

Only two events were on the card, and 
neither of them provided very exciting con. 
tests. 

After seven heats had been raced off, a 
postponement came with the 213 pace atili 
anfinished. 

The programme opened with the 2.16 trot, 
and Philip E. was stoutly played to win at 
$25 to $30 and $35 for the field, and he juot:- 
Ged the confidence of his backers, for he 
won withont a struggle. 

He cut ciear of his field shortly after the 
word was given, and they never got to him 
after that, and he was pulled up at the fio- 
ish of each mile. 

Genevieve, the May | King mare, trotte? a 
good race, coming second twice and gettirg 
second money, and J E.C., who was a bis 
unsteady for two heats, settled down in the 
thira and landed second, getting third 
money. 

Four heats were paced in the 2.13 class 
and a decision wasn’t reached. Dark 
Wilkes got two heatsand Ned Wilkes two 

Emma F. cut out the pace from the word 
im the opening heat and led to the stretch, 
with Little Dick and Special Boy lapped on 
her wheels. Heading for home Wall stepped 
up on the outside with Dark Wilkés, and in 
a hard driving finish between the four lead 
ers, all banched lengths apart, landed the 
heat. Ned Wilkes, who was the favorite 
for the races, selling at $35 in pools of $55 
and $60, was laid up this heat. 

Dark Wilkes was out in front all the wey 
the second heat, bat Special Boy and Ned 
Wilkes were afier him hot footed tbrongh 
the stretch, and forced Wall toa free and 
vigorous use of the lash in order to win. 

Wall laid Dark Wilkes up the third 
heat and as distance had been waived by 
mutual consent he laid up well sbout an 
eighth of a mile back. Little Dick led to 
the stretch with Ned Wilaes and Fred W 
close up, but in the drive home Ned Wilkes 
won from Little Dick by a neck. 

The fourth heat Ned Wilkes gathered in 
with apparent ease by three parts of a 
lenath from Dark Wilkes. ‘chis event then | 








had to be postponed. 
SUMMARIES. 
@ld Orchard, Me., Aug. 15, 1900—2.16 trot. 
Parse, $500. 
Philip E., br g, by Olay; dam, Olara Bell, 
Dy Metropolitan (Uston) ...... ...... en 
Genevieve, ch m, by May King (Paige)....2 2 4 
Minole B., br m. by Boxwood (Srady),....8 3 3) 
J. X. O. Dg, by Tribute (W. O' Nell)....... 463 
Wlidwind, or bh, by Wildnut (Hyde)....... 56 4 5) 


Time, 2.17%, 2-17%4, 2.16%. 

A heavy rainstorm made racing impor. | 
sible on Thursday, and it was nearly four) 
o’clock on Friday when the horses were | 
called up for the filth heat of the 213 pacer. | 
and the track was even then very heavy. 
This proved the final heat of the race and | 
was a contest between the two Wilkes | 
horses, Ned and Dark. Ned Wilkes cut out | 
the pace from the start, and wasn’t headed 
inthe mile. Wall tried bard with Dark | 
Wilkes through the stretch, but the best he | 
could do was to get to Ned Wilkes's flank | 
at the finish. 

The 2.14 trot was the only other event 
that was completed, the 2.16 pace having to 
be postponed after four heats had been 
stepped, and the 2.11 pace wasn’t reached 
at all. 

Confessor was made favorite for the 2.14 
trot, but after scratching in a heat Much 
Ado came on and trimmed him. The first 
heat was a hot finish through the stretch 
between Confessor, Mach Ado and Glory, 
but Confessor nabbed the heat by a neck. 

Lucrativa led up tothe short distance in 
the second heat ‘with Glory lapped on her, 
bat Much Ado came through on the outside 
and nailed them both at the wire. The 
finishes of the third and fourth heats were 
hot ones between Much Ado and Glory, but 
Much Ado managed to land there firet each 
trip. 

Four heats were worked off inthe 2.16 
pace, and as many horses had a heat apiec 
to their credit. 

Helen R. was the original favorite. After 
leading up to the very end of the first mile, 
Rez stepped up andnailed herat the wire, 
and beat her by a nose only, while Jiuna was 
at Rea's flank. The second heat was a hot 
finish between these three again, and it 
looxed 30 yards from the wire asif Jtuna 
would land it, but Aelen R. beat her out by 
a head. 

Palmer had laid William H. Moody upa 
couple of heats and he stepped out now, 
giving Jituna a stern chase through the 
stretch the third heat, but failing to head ber 
off. The fourth heat, however, Moody 
captured !m a rattling brush through the 
stretch, with Allietta, Ituna and Helen R. 
At this stage of the race postponement 
came on account of darkness. 

SUMMARIES. 

@ld Orchard, Me., Aug. 17, 1900—3.18 
pace. Parse, $600. Four heats paced Aug. 15, 
Ned Wilkes, ch g, by Wilkes; dam, 

Panpie M., by Waido Knox (Oabill)..68111 
Dart Wilkes, br g, by Dark Night 


CAs ccccccs cocccccocccecneccesocse« 1163232 
Littie Dick, Dg, by Don Pizarro 

GORGE) oc cc cece cccccccecccs cece ccessse 8223665 
Special Boy, ch g, by Goldbeater 

G.... 24468 
Pred W., ch g, by Red Wilkes Jr. 

CADSED) oc ccccccce cece ccccccce cocevesece 66836 
Emma &E., ch m, by Allandorf (Law- 


FONCE)......-+0+5+ peceecoenccoscessencnas 46644 
Time, 2.1444, 3.13%, 29.14%, 2 14%, 8.19%. 
Same day—32.14 trot. Purse, $500. 

Mach A¢o, Dg, by Judge Salisbury; 
dam, Lady Simmons, by Simmons 


(Renmedy)........ceeees. esdecdosoccce #21141 
Confessor, ch g, by Oonstantine 

(Brady) ....-«s..0++ ——— — —XE 1448 
Glory, oh g, by Sir Walter Jr. (Oar- 

BERANE) . cccceccccce cocccce ecoscccsndions 8 8 B 
Laorativa, b m, by Dexter Prince 

CERO cc ccc cece cccccces e cecccceceses +626 6 
Marry Shedd, br g, by J.B. Snedd 

(Doble)........... pabeadecs seeeeedooces 6684 
Kinster, br ', by Kinsman (Bigags)....4 56 6 6 


Time, 2.15%, 2.14, 2.16%. 

All buat one race, the 2.24 pace, was 
cleared from the card on Saturday, and it 
had to be declared off. The racing was of 
a higher order than on any previous day, 
and the track was in first-class shape. 
Masette tied the track record of 2,07} in the 
second heat of the 2,11 pace. 

It took three more heats to find the win- 
ner of the 216 paces The judges thought 
Helen R. wasn’t being driven to win and 
they put up Ira Woodbury the fifth heat,the 
first today. Helen R. went to the front at 
the quarter and kept there allthe way 
around, though Jiuna was after her hot 
footed through the stretch and forced her 
out in 2,123. 

Palmer cut loose with William H. Moody 
the sixth heat, and laying at Helen R.’s 
wheel to the stretch beat her out by a head 
ip a rattling brush, the issue of which was 
doubtful up to the very last strides, 
Helen R. showed the way into the etreteh 
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1, DREAMER (3), 2.15 1-4. 
4. GAYTON, 2,08 1-4. 


RACE WINNERS FROM VARIOUS CIRCUITS. 


2, SALLY HOOK (p), 2.12 1-4 


5- PRINCE ALERT (p), 2028. 


7. ANNIE BURNS, 2.12 1-4 


4 


3- AMBULATOR (p), 2.10 1-2, 
6. COBBETT (p, 4), 2 116 1-2. 


8. PUSSY WILLOW (p, 4), 2.12 1-4. 





the seventh heat by a clear length from 
Moody, tbut the chestnut horse outfooted 
her in the drive home, carrying her toa 
break 30 yards from the wire, and winning 
easily in 213}. Rez, though entitled to start, 
didn’t appear for the word this heat, and 
was consequently distanced. Woodbury 
was awarded $25 out of Helen R.’s winnings. 

The 2,11 pace furnished a keen contest for 
four heats. Maz:tte was the original favor- 
ite, selling at from $25 to $30 for the field. 
Mazette went to a break immediately the 
word was given in the orening heat, and 
Bailey laid her up. Art Aico and Joe Pilot 
bad the race to themselves out in front, but 
Alco won easily. 

The betting now shifted, andDumont W. 
was made favorite at $25 to $20 for the 
field, and it proved a keen contest. Mazette 
was well up at the word and shot tothe 
front from the beginning with Dumont W. 
at her heels,and they stepped in this fashion 
to the quarter in .328, the half in103, the 
three-quarters in 1.35%. In the drive to the 
wire, Mazette held her advantage by a 
length in 2.073, a new reeord for her. Both 
Bailey, driver of Mazette, and Ernest, 
driver of Dumont W., were fined $25 each 
for laying up the first heat. 


“Ernest sent Dumont W. to the front early 


in the mile and Bailey laid Mazette in be 
hind him by a length to the stretcb, and 
cutting open from the three-quarter pole 
beat D umont home by a neck in 2.09 3. 

The fourth heat was a rasper, too. Ernest 
made a vigorous drive with Dumont W. 
The gelding was at Mazette’s throatiatch 
turning into the stretch, and he stood a 
hard drive to the wire, but Eailey shook 
his whip over Mazette inside the short dis- 
tance and stalled off his challenge, winning 
by a half length ‘n 2 08}. 

Miss Dake mede her first start of the sea- 
sonin the 2.22 trot, and she reeled it off 
with ease in straight heats, stepping the 
second in 2 153. nine seconds below her pre- 
vious record. She went to the front at the 
word the opening heat and was never 
headed throughout the three miles. 


Will Leyburn, too, found a soft snap in 
the 2.09 pace. Lizzie Wilkes started out in 
the opening heat as though it was all over, 
leading Leyburn and Ambulator by six 
open lengths to the half, but she wilted 
when Leyburn came at her in the stretch, 
and the gelding won easily. Both the other 
heats came his way with littie exertion. 


@ld Orchard, Me., Aug. 18, 1900—3.16 pace. 
Purse, $600. Four heats. paced Aug. 17. 
Wm. H. Moody, oh h, by Evolatio; 

dam, Swanbild, by Viking 

CPAMREE) cccccccccccccccccesccoesee BO F1411 


Helen BR, Dm. by Redfield (Bass 
and Woodbury) .......-sese0000.. 91741382 
Itana, b m, by Bourbon Wilkes 
(Oarpenter)...... eccceccces sosseee 832318 
Rex, d g, by Ongate (OCollins)...... 13465 
Alletta, bm, by Gambetta Wilkes 
t (Oheney).......... soseesececeseeee 776236 80 
Regulus, b b, by Lomps (Bowser) 6 5 8 7 ar 
J. W. &., Dik «, Dy Coastman (Kim- 
WAH) oc cccccccccecccoccccccccesccee OG GG OF 
Time, 2.18%, 2.138%4, 218%, 2.18%, 23.12%: 
2.12%, 3,18%. 
Same day—32.11 pace. Purse, $600. 
Mezette, b m, by Tennessee Wilkes; 
dam, Marcola, by McEwen (Balley)..3 
Art Alco, Dg, by Blanaleo (Gillies),...1 
Damont W., b g, by Dupignae (Ernest)4 
Jos Pilo’, Dg, by Delineator (Kilborn) 
Palmetto Prince, br bh, by Hambrino 
Time, 3.123%4, 3.07%4, 2.00%, 2.086%. 


2 
8 Bro 


oso #nvoar 
oe ener 
o evar 


Same day—2.22 trot. Purse, §500. 
Miss Dake, br m, by Simmons; dam Zsta, 
by Red Wilkes (Oarpenter)..........+.+- 1 
Gueup, Dm, by Alcantara (Chepey)...... 2 
Gazeaway, b g, by Lookaway (Wall)....3 
Billy King, ch b, by Mambrino King (San- 


- ouwr 
eo vr 


Time, 2.1844, 2.1544, 2.18%. 


Same day—2.09 pace. Purse, $500. 
Will Leyburn, DIK g, by Wilton; dam, 
Oriterion, by Orittenden (Oarpenter)....1 
Ambola‘or, bb, Dy Ambassador (Kii- 
born)...... dovecceeecoces cece coceosceosecés 832323 
L'zzie Wilkes, b m, by Fitler (O’Neil).....2 8 8 
Time, 2.09%4, 2.09%, 2.11%. 


LEE. 


~ 
— 


—— 


Racing at Marlboro. 
Enclosed find summaries of rac es at Mariboro, 








Mass, Friday and Saturday, Aug. 17 and 18. 
after being postponed three days on account of 
rair, the association got off six classes and had 
to declare three classes off. The attendance was 
s bout 1200 each day. 
Mr. W. F. Piper did splendid work in the stand, 
' and kept the horses going all the time, having no 
| delays between heats. The managers of the 
| association will alive their next regular meeting 
| Sept. 18, 19, 20 and 21, the week following 
| Worcester. The ciasses will appear in the 
| BREEDER next week. 


SUMMARIES. 


| Marlbere, Miass., Aug. 17, 1900—2.80 pac- 
Purse, $300. 
|Qora Barbour, bik m, by Pretender 


CHRISSIE) . ccccccccccccccccccceccccccccccss a 2.2 

| Obristie, cn m (Nay)........++- ——— 23 8 

| Happy Home Jr., br g (Walker)........... 842 

| The Earle, ch g(Hanton)............--.004 3 4 
Coldwell, D g@ (Marry) ........-.-csceeceeres Gis 
Tony G , DF © (Goeo)..................... +» dls 


Time, 2.2144, 2.24%, 2.22%. 
Same day—32.17 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 





Garnet, ch m, by Olockdust (Miller)...... ee 
Shorty, oh g (Reynolds)......... ecccecee ---3 242 
Jay, DIK g@ (Proctor) ......--..-eseeeeccees 234 


Aring, D @ (Varron).............. . . . . .... 448 
Opulence, DIK b (Forshner)......-.+.++.. 5 6 56 
Honest John, brg (Soule)......--.... ooo Gls 


Time, 2.19%, 2.17%, 2.16%. 
Same day—2.23 class, pacing. Parse, $300. 


Unele Angas, b g, by Sphinx (Mitehell)8 1 1 1 
Falcon, rn h (Pope)......... cvecccccces 18832 
Aristos G.,D g@ (WIXOD) ......-+.ceeeees 2444 
Oricket, b m (Uiton)....... eeeccctooce 4668 
Prince Bddy,b g (Hanson)............ 6 66 6 
Dictator Bloomfield, bik g (Holmes)..6 2 2dis 


Time, 2.21%, 3.2144, 9.28%, 2.21%. 
Bame day—3.26 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
Don A., ch g, by Don Piszaro (Rich- 
mond) 4 





NAelue Porter, bik m (Holmes).........6 
Margaarite, D m (Bite)........-eeeeeeeeeB 
Bubsey G., Dr g (NAY). .+-scceceeeceeeeeT 
Mabel May, bm (Pope)...........seseee@ 
Tippo, ar g (Biwell),...... —— secees 5 

Time, 2.28%, 2.28%, 2.23%, 2.28%. 


Miaribere, Miass., Aug. 18, 1900—32.29 trot 
Parse, $800. 
Oasers, d x (BIWOll).....0cceccceceecseses 64111 
Wonderful Wilkes, b b (Bichmond)... 125 2 2 
Spira Sprague, bik m (Marry)........-.8218 48 
Bohley, Ob g (Boule).......-scccccecseeeee BB B.E 
864654 
66665 


Sencar qnw 
s2@eacwer@ 
secaqcecwer 


Yetta Wilkes, bik m (Hanson)........., 
Baby Boy, D g (Stanley). ....+++-++++++0. 
Time, 2.30, 2.28% , 2.2944, 2.294%, 2.30. 


Same day—3.17 class, trot. Parse, $800. 
Hill Top Jr., DIK bh, by Hill Top 

(Etherage). eeeeee e00eseadcoesocesoocell 
Quick Sliver, gr g (SWAd) .............l 
Number, b g (Richmond)........-..-..8 
Banter Hill, b g (Hamphreyville)....2 
Baker, D @ (COW) ...........:iR:..:.: 
Debut, ef g (Worshner)........++.:+004 6 


awvuore 





Time, 2.38%, 2.20%, 2.2244, 2.223%, [2 22%, 
O. G, OREELMAN, Secretary. 





Notes from Worcester. 


The Driving Olub meet is over, and now comes 
our annual Cattle Show, Sept. 8,4and 5. Is is 
then the farmers with their wives and daughters 
will meetand renew old acquaintances, gossip 
and epjoy the old family gatherings. 

The entries for the trotting and pacing purses 
close Aug. 256. There is one race that is creaticg 
quite a furore and that is the $400 free-for-all 
trotand pace. The conflicting fairs coming at 
Olinton and Ooncord, N.H., at the same time 
makes it somewhat difficultto get the purses 
filled, yet many entries are comlog in. 

Speaking of the Driving Olub meet Edward 
Ooggewell rightly criticises the practice of bav- 
ing members of the Driving Ciub in the judges’ 
stand. “ Old Sport” has also contended that it 
gave rise to perhaps unjast suspicions. Iu the 
case of my friend Dr. Kendrick, who drove 
Moccasin Boy, an’, according to Ooggswell and 
every other horse writer who saw the race, pal- 
pably pulled bis horse, letting Monople win #0 as 
notto getarecord. The doctor would have 
been taken out of the sulky had he not beena 
member of the D:iving Clud and other members 
been inthe staad. Did the judges notice it? 
Nay, nay, Pauline. “O14 Sport” and others 
bave sounded afair waroing ina friendly man- 
ner, and if trouble ever comes—we hope it will 
not—a few members of the Worcester Driving 

Clab will betojbDiame. ‘‘ Old Sport” speaks ss 
& member of the club and means no harm, but a 
nod is as good as a wink to a biind horse. 

The purses for the next meet of the Driving 
Olub, to be held in September, will be raised 
$100 each, making them §400 instead of §300, 
and this will draw a great many horses to the 
track. 

Mr. George B. Inches will show Pediar at tne 
Oattle Show, and Ezra Marbie will exhibit Ben- 
ton M. These two celebrated stallions will 
alone be worth going miles to see, Of Pediar 
there is not much to be said, for every reader of 
the BRERDER knows him by desoription if he bas 
not seen bim. Asa sire Pediar stands at the 
head of the list. 

Horsemen should remember that the entries 
for the Cattle Show races, that is, for the trotting 
and pacing classes, close with Secretary Wheeler 
on Aug. 25, and they should govern themselves 
accordingly. 

The Worcester fiyers have all gone to Mari- 
boro this week to try to get a share of the purses 
there. 

A day or two ago “Old Sport” visited the 
town of Oxford, where in olden times Ard Oar- 
penter used to train Telemachus and Strideawsay 
down the long, hard stretch of road. Even the 
old stable where Ard used to keep the horses is 
still in existence. There isn’t a thing changed 
in the whole village, and there has not been a 
house builton the Plains fora hundred years. 
It Ard should come on earth again he wouldn’t 
have to inguire around to find out where he was. 
Perhaps bis old cronies would not be there to 
welcome him, but they would be all that was 
missing. 

The Shrewsbury Cattle Show is going to hold 
ite fair at the old Full moon track and Joho 
Holt will be in his glory. A new hotel has been 
ballt, and with a little fxiag old Pall Moon 
would again be as good a race track as there is 
in the country. 

Eddie Bass drove at a recent trotting meet and 
was warmly welcomed, Eddie used to drive op 
the old Fall Moon years ago and many old timers 
remembered him. 

Joe Prew of Holyoke is nothing if not a joker, 
His bon mots are rich and racy. Somebody 
asked Joo ff he didn’t think that Worcestér was 
& great city. “+ ell,’ sald Joe, gazing out 
toward the farms that surrounded the track, “ it 
would be as large as New York if it only bad 
bulldings enough.” 

The good old times of the Full Moon track 
are being brought to light by some old timers 
who remembered many of the trotting contests 
that took place there. A few days ago an old 
man said to me, “I remember when George 
Wesson drove Lady Taunton ber ten-mile race 
over the old Full Moon 50 years ago.” Well, 
that is a long time to remember, but if one visits 
Half Moon Pond he sees the same waves rippling 





against the old Full Moon shore, and it is hard 
to believe that it is 50 years since the grand od 
drivers and horses used to have fun galore 
there. 

In a recent issue of the BREEDER it speaks of 
Fred Daniels as the breeder of Parker, tne son 
of Alcantara and Marie, by Blackstone. Mr. A. 
J. Garfield has written me to sorrect this, and he 
says the late Samuel Parker of Worcester was 
the breeder, and he sold the son of Marie and 
Alcantara to parties in Iowa. Later Mr. Parker 
sold the daughter of Blackstone to Fred Daniels. 
Mr. Daniels sent ber to Highlawa Farm to be 
bred to Alcantara, and she foaled a splendid 


filly that was larger aod more promising than the | 


colt was at the sameage. The filly died. 

Mr Daniels bred the mare to Wedgewood and 
she foaleda bay colt. Mr. Parker bought the 
daughter of Biackstone of Henry D. Nobile of 
Tinmoath, Vt., inter three-year-old form. She 
was unbroken and her dam was the Porter mare, 
well known in Raotland, Vt., as a road mare of 
Vermont Black Hawk bdiood. Mr. O. H. Ells- 
worth was with Mr. Parker when he bought the 
mare. Such is the bistory of a good animal. 

Yours, “ OLD SPORT.” 


Providence Notes. 





Olrcult meeting at Narragansett Park next week, 
and it is going tobe the king pin of them all. 
Secretary Vexter dropped In to see me Saturday 
evening, and he wore a very tired look. He had 
jast completed his taek of arranging the entries 
for the meet, 

In the purse races and stake events as wel), 
the number of entries breaks all records thus 
tarforthe big rings,and I doubt very much if 
Hartford or New York will beat it. Theclasses 
have filled in nice shape, and the best of them 
are ip. 

As to the specials, Mr. Dexter was not ready 
to state jast what they would be, but if one I 
know of that is being arranged matures, it wilt 
provide the race of the season both for time and 
sport. I will not dilate upon the entries, as your 
paper will publish, and what I say would only be 
& repetition. 

I am in receipt of a beautiful photo handsomely 
mounted from Colonel Goff of Lady Geraldine, 
the winner of the M. and M. The mare was 
photographed at Detroit with Ed Geers up. It is 
an excellent pictare, and I appreciate the favor. 
Tha colonel met with rather a painful accident 
last week up in the mountains. A barrel fe | from 
the top of one of the cottages and struck the 
colonel on the head. It was & Datrow escape 
from death. As the result, the colonel is nol 
feeling just right, but I hope that by the time 
you receive this letter be will be himself again. 

Lady Geraldine won again last week at Glens 
Falis and cut her mark down to 3.11%. Sheis 
now stepping nicely,and to Geers is due the 
credit of her condition. Sne will startat Read- 
ville thie week, and in this city next week. 

The city bas been redistricted, that is the 
ward lines have been changed. As the result 
some of the Olty Fathers are shifted and it 
means the political knife for some of them, I 
was pleaseo to note that one or two who voted 
against the speedway are among those who will 
be among the “also rans” im the fall. There 
are several others who may figure iv the same 
class and will get the flag in the election this 
tal), for the driving association means to make & 
political ight with the speedway as the warcry. 

W. BH. Draper, the owner of Alcinia (2.11%), 
arrived home from an extensive trip through 
Eorope last week. Mr. Draper bad a very pleas 
ant time, but was anxious to talk borse, I 
dropped in to see him and he kept me busy ask- 
ing questions about the light barness game in 
this section. He is very anxious to mateh bis 
mare against Lantana (2.09%), and stated he 
would race the latter any time or place. 

There was some talk of making amatoh to 
take place at Narragansett Park during the 
meet, but I find that Lantana bas gone wrong, 
and has been tarned outto pasture. Later the 
race may be pulled off, and it will create con- 
siderabie interest on account of the first meet 
jog between the two rivals. Mr. Draper is 
anxious to meet Belle Colley or Don L., and 
possibly a match may be made, Alcinia ls now 


| pmd@er the care of Ed, Tillinghast, and she ts in 
great shape. 

I was somewhat surprised to see Winola get 
Gefeated last week at Glens Palis, bat tha: 
Oscar L. certainly did step some, Even Sidn , 
Pointer was obliged to lower his colors. How 
ever, there are several meetings yet, and the 
next race may alter the standing. 


Don't you belfeve that German Peat Moss |; 
an ¢coromigai and healthy borse bedding? Ask 
O. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, to send 
you testimonials, 


ROCHESTER, N. H., FAIR 





















September 11, 12, 13, 14, 1900 
Tuesday, Sept. 11. 
No, 1, 2.35 Olass, trot......... —X Purse, 83800 
No, 2. 2.32 Olass, trot or pace... “ 300 
Wednesday, Sept. 12. 
No &. 2.20 Oiass, trot or pace.. .Furso, $400 
No, &. 2.27 Olass, trot,.......... ° a 400 
No. 6, 2.17 Oiass, trot or pace............... “ 400 
Thursday, Sept. 1%. 
No, 6, 23.96 Olass, trot or pace.............. Purse, $400 
| NO. 7, B Bl Olnes, tOt........ccecercseeeees “ 400 
No. 8, 2.18 Olase, trot or pace............... « 600 
Friday, Sept. 14. 
No. 9. 8.18 Cinss, tFOt..........0005. Purse, $400 
No. 10, 2.10 Oiaes, trot....... —EXEX 6 600 
NO. 11, 8.15 Claes, trot......0. cescesseeccecs bed 400 


Entries close Sept. 1. 
©OR DITION S—All races to be mile heats, best 
| three in five to harness. Oonditional entries will 
| not be noticed. Eatrance fee five per cent., five per 
cent. additional from starters, Six to enter, four to 
| Start. Parses divided, 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. 
| Horses distancing the field, or any part thereof, to 
receive Ooe money only. Right reserved to change 
| Drogramme, refuse any entry, or declare off any race 
| Rot filling satisfactorily, National rulesto govern, 
except use of hoppies a!lowed. 





| Entries close Saturday, Sept. |, and records made 
| On or after Aug. 27 no bar. 
Entries should be addressed to 
FREDERIO BB. GMALL, Secretary, 
Mechester, N. H. 
| &. HL. Morrill, Starter. P 
| _ Roc hester follows Saugus, Nashua and Concord, a 
| short ship acr’ss country. Dover follows Rochester, 
| ® seven mile drive, ing three weeks racing in 
close proximity. 





Eastern Hampden Agr’l 
Society, 


PALMER, MASS. 
‘September 18 & 19, 1900. 


} 
{ 
} 
| 


Tuesday, Sept. 18. 

| 2.46 Class, COs OF POCO.......0.ccecesecceecs Purse, 8200 

| 2.28 Oinss, trot OF Pace...............00000-- “ 200 
Wednerday, Sept. 19. 


2.36 Olags, tr Ot OF PACE... ...... ccc cenccscees Purse, 8200 
2.21 Olass, trot or pace....... ............ * 200 


OONBITIONMS-Mo heats, best three in five to 
| harness. Fiveto enter, fourtogo. National rules to 
| govern. Purses divided 560,%>,15 and 10 per cent. 
| Entrance fee 10 per cent. of purse. Winners to 
receive one money only. Records made on or after 
| Se t. lnotabar. The society reserves the right to 
| dec'are off any race or races not filling properly. 
Mntries close Sept. 13, and should be addressed to 


F. D. BABRTONSR, Secretary, Palmer, Mass. 


KENT COUNTY FAIR, 


PAWTUXET VALLEY PARK, 


(Member of Nationa! Trotting Associatior ) 


PHENIX, R. I., 
September 26, 27, 28 and 29, 1900. 





First Day. 

2.35 Claas, trot OF paoo.............................. #200 
D.US GRRE, trot GF POGOe cccccccccecesescoccoscsce 800 
Second Day. 

3.00 Olass, trot or pace..... nebnicedenieedienesdansd 8160 
2.24 Olase, trot OF POCO.......... cece eceeenee coce O96 
B.30 Clase, Cot OF POCO... 2... ccccceecccneneeeeenes 200 
Third Day. 

2.40 Claas, trot OF paoo........ .....:...:.. .-- 8300 
B.98 Ciaae, trot OF POCO ............o . 200 
2.22 Olass, trot or pace......... ee er 

Fourth Day. 
B.50 Cines, trot OF DACO.......0.csecccccecccceceseees 820¢ 
9.26 Cinse, trot .. BBO 
2.19 Class, trot OF paoo................:...... ........ 300 


Entries close S@onday, Sept. 17, 1908. 

CON DITIONS—Entrance fee 10 per cent. of puree. 
Positively no conditional entries received, Mile 
heats, best 8 in5tobarness. Purses divided 60, 25, 
15 and 10 per cent. Winners to receive one money 
only. The right reserved to change order of program 
and torefure any entry. Kecords made after sept. 
17 no bar. Hobbies allowed. First-class track and 
stalls. Hey, grain and ttraw, 60 cenis a day. Ship 
horses to Riverpolat, R. I. 

Address al! entries to 

JOMEN F. DEERING. Arctic. KB. I.,or 

JOHN ©. CONLEY, Jr., Phenix, B. I 


NEWTOWN FAIR RACES 


| Sept 25, 26, 27, 1900. 


Tuesday, Sept. 25. 





| B.00 Class, trot OF paeo......:.: · Purse $126 
| Wednesday, Sept, 26. 

| 2.82 Olass, trot OF paoo.......:ꝛꝛp Parse $200 
| 2.38 Claes, trot OF PBCO...... 6666s cc . ° <4 150 


Free for all, trot OF pooo......:..: 60 
| “'Half-mile beats to wagon. 
| Tharsday, Sept. ®7. 

| 2.25 Claas, trot OF paeo.....::: ::⸗: Purse one 


‘ 


pace 25 
| Half-miie heats to wagon. Horses with half-mile 
| records better than 1.80 not eligibie. 
| OONDITIONS—National Rules. Hoppies allowed. 
| Five per cent. to enter five per cent. additional from 
| winners of each division of the purse. Records 

made afte: Sept. | no bar. 
Entries close Sept. 14. 
Oaly 10 miles to Danbary Fair, where 83000 in 
purses are offered the f llowing week. 

©. &. PEOK. 

| Secretary Horse Departmest, 
} Rewtown, Conn 


| 


Valley Fair Association, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
‘September 26 and 27, 1900 








$2800.00 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 26. ; 
B.17 Trot and paeo...............:...:. :.:... .g600 
BBE ** % ..... 600 
BBE *  —— ........4 300 
THURSDAY SEPT. 27. 
BUD Trot ANd paoo............ꝛ:RꝑpPPpPpꝑpp.. :.ꝛ g800 
BBB * © —  Livcccccccvcvereecceereesseresenes 00 
BBO * ——_geccccccccverssececeenenseeeers . 80U 


Entries close Sept. 15. 

ON DITIONS—Moner divided, 50, 25, 16 and 
10 * — Mile heat, best three in five to bart oss. 
The National Association Rules to govern 
Hoppies will be allowed. No horse to receive more 
than one money. Five to enter, four to start. —" 
trance fee S percent. Winners 5 per cent. additions 
to be deducted from purse. ht reserved to 
cha order of races. Records made before Sept. | 
will be a bar. No conditional eatsice received. Hay 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS., 


Labor Day, 


September 3, 1900. 


Purse, $150 
‘ 1 





9.40 Class, trot ANG paoso.....:.·· · · e 
9.80 Cinas, trot and paos .....:. ꝛ ꝛ ⸗ 
9.94 Vav, trot aud pooo....:::· e ee 
Entries close Aug. 31. 
— — e 

OCONDIT 10 Ns—Entrance fee 10 per 
Mile heats, best threein five. National rules ‘° 
govern, Usual division of purses. The association 
reserves the right to change conditions of races or the 
programme. The use of hopples allowed. Seventy- 
five cents per day forhay andgrain. Any class not 
filling satisfactorily can be declared ef. 


cent 





EB. A. MARKS, @ecretary. 
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Six Mont 


If pigs can be ra'se 
sold at a heavyweight | 
they pay better than 
longer, It is well kn 
thatitisduring the fi 
the}animals gain the fa: 
every pound of flesh o 
and at a greater outlay 
period of six months a 
rapidly that the change 
from daytoday. You 
pigs always command 
market, too, for the fies! 
and the pork is not al 
mand this kind of youn 
with a relish when tb 
their noses at fat po 
months or a year old. 

It should be made a 
young pigs so they will 
pounds at least at the . 
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